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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 


_ party and treaties of general inter- 


national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
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Inaugural Address of the President 


rR. Vic—E Presment, Mr. CuHrer JUstTIce, 

M AND Feititow Crrizens: I accept with 

humility the honor which the American 

people have conferred upon me. I accept it with 

a deep resolve to do all that I can for the welfare 
of this Nation and for the peace of the world. 

In performing the duties of my office, I need the 
help and prayers of every one of you. I ask for 
your encouragement and your support. The tasks 
we face are difficult, and we can accomplish them 
only if we work together. 

Each period of our national history has had its 
special challenges. Those that confront us now 
are as momentous as any in the past. Today 
marks the beginning not only of a new administra- 
tion, but of a period that will be eventful, perhaps 
decisive, for us and for the world. 

It may be our lot to experience, and in large 
measure to bring about, a major turning point in 
the long history of the human race. The first half 
of this century has been marked by unprecedented 
and brutal attacks on the rights of man and by the 
two most frightful wars in history. The supreme 
need of our time is for men to learn to live together 
in peace and harmony. 

The peoples of the earth face the future with 
grave uncertainty, composed almost equally of 
great hopes and great fears. In this time of doubt, 
they look to the United States as never before 
for good will, strength, and wise leadership. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we take this occa- 
sion to proclaim to the world the essential prin- 
ciples of the faith by which we live and to declare 
our aims to all peoples. 

The American people stand firm in the faith 
which has inspired this Nation from the begin- 
ning. We believe that all men have a right to 
equal justice under law and equal opportunity to 
share in the common good. We believe that all 
men have the right to freedom of thought and 
expression. We believe that all men are created 
equal because they are created in the image of God. 

From this faith we will not be moved. 
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The American people desire, and are determined 
to work for, a world in which all nations and all 
peoples are free to govern themselves as they see 
fit and to achieve a decent and satisfying life. 
Above all else, our people desire, and are deter- 
mined to work for, peace on earth—a just and last- 
ing peace—based on genuine agreement freely ar- 
rived at by equals. 

In the pursuit of these aims, the United States 
and other like-minded nations find themselves di- 
rectly opposed by a regime with contrary aims and 
a totally different concept of life. 

That regime adheres to a false philosophy which 
purports to offer freedom, security, and greater 
opportunity to mankind. Misled by this phi- 
losophy, many peoples have sacrificed their liber- 
ties only to learn to their sorrow that deceit and 
mockery, poverty and tyranny, are their reward. 

That false philosophy is Communism. 

Communism is based on the belief that man is 
so weak and inadequate that he is unable to govern 
himself, and therefore requires the rule of strong 
masters. 

Democracy is based on the conviction that man 
has the moral and intellectual capacity, as well as 
the inalienable right, to govern himself with reason 
and justice. 

Communism subjects the individual to arrest 
without lawful cause, punishment without trial, 
and forced labor as the chattel of the state. It 
decrees what information he shall receive, what 
art he shall produce, what leaders he shall follow, 
and what thoughts he shall think. 

Democracy maintains that government is estab- 
lished for the benefit of the individual, and is 
charged with the responsibility of protecting the 
rights of the individual and his freedom in the 
exercise of his abilities. 

Communism maintains that social wrongs can 


be corrected only by violence. 


The President’s address was delivered on Jan. 20, 1949, 
and released to the press by the White House on the same 
date. 








Democracy has proved that social justice can 
be achieved through peaceful change. 

Communism holds that the world is so deeply 
divided into opposing classes, that war is in- 
evitable. 

Democracy holds that free nations can settle dif- 
ferences justly and maintain lasting peace. 

These differences between Communism and 
democracy do not concern the United States alone. 
People everywhere are coming to realize that what 
is involved is material well-being, human dignity, 
and the right to believe in and worship God. 

I state these differences not to draw issues of 
belief as such, but because the actions resulting 
from the Communist philosophy are a threat to 
the efforts of free nations to bring about world 
recovery and lasting peace. 

Since the end of hostilities, the United States 
has invested its substance and its energy in a great 
constructive effort to restore peace, stability, and 
freedom to the world. 

We have sought no territory and we have im- 
posed our will on none. We have asked for no 
privileges we would not extend to others. 

We have constantly and vigorously supported 
the United Nations and related agencies as a means 
of applying democratic principles to international 
relations. We have consistently advocated and 
relied upon peaceful settlement of disputes among 
nations. 

We have made every effort to secure agreement 
on effective international control of our most 
powerful weapon, and we have worked steadily 
for the limitation and control of all armaments. 

We have encouraged, by precept and example, 
the expansion of world trade on a sound and fair 
basis. 

Almost a year ago, in company with sixteen free 
nations of Europe, we launched the greatest co- 
operative economic program in history. The pur- 
pose of that unprecedented effort is to invigorate 
and strengthen democracy in Europe, so that the 
free people of that continent can resume their 
rightful place in the forefront of civilization and 
can contribute once more to the security and wel- 
fare of the world. 

Our efforts have brought new hope to all man- 
kind. We have beaten back despair and defeat- 
ism. We have saved a number of countries from 
losing their liberty. Hundreds of millions of peo- 
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ple all over the world now agree with us, that we 
need not have war—that we can have peace. 

The initiative is ours. 

We are moving on with other nations to build 
an even stronger structure of international order 
and justice. We shall have as our partners coun- 
tries which, no longer solely concerned with the 
problem of national survival, are now working to 
improve the standards of living of all their people. 
We are ready to undertake new projects to 
strengthen the free world. 

In the coming years, our program for peace and 
freedom will emphasize four major courses of 
action. 

First, we will continue to give unfaltering sup- 
port to the United Nations and related agencies, 
and we will continue to search for ways to 
strengthen their authority and increase their ef- 
fectiveness. We believe that the United Nations 
will be strengthened by the new nations which are 
being formed in lands now advancing toward 
self-government under democratic principles. 

Second, we will continue our programs for 
world economic recovery. 

This means, first of all, that we must keep our 
full weight behind the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. We are confident of the success of this 
major venture in world recovery. We believe 
that our partners in this effort will achieve the 
status of self-supporting nations once again. 

In addition, we must carry out our plans for 
reducing the barriers to world trade and increas- 
ing its volume. Economic recovery and peace it- 
self depend on increased world trade. 

Third, we will strengthen freedom-loving na- 
tions against the dangers of aggression. 

We are now working out with a number of coun- 
tries a joint agreement designed to strengthen the 
security of the North Atlantic area. Such an 
agreement would take the form of a collective de- 
fense arrangement within the terms of the United 
Nations Charter. 

We have already established such a defense pact 
for the Western Hemisphere by the treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

The primary purpose of these agreements is to 
provide unmistakable proof of the joint determina- 
tion of the free countries to resist armed attack 
from any quarter. Each country participating 
in these arrangements must contribute all it can 
to the common defense. 
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If we can make it sufficiently clear, in advance, 
that any armed attack affecting our national secu- 
rity would be met with overwhelming force, the 
armed attack might never occur. 

I hope soon to send to the Senate’ a treaty re- 
specting the North Atlantic security plan. 

In addition, we will provide military advice and 
equipment to free nations which will cooperate 
with us in the maintenance of peace and security. 

Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific advances 
and industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living 
in conditions approaching misery. Their food is 
inadequate. They are victims of disease. Their 
economic life is primitive and stagnant. Their 
poverty is a handicap and a threat both to them 
and to more prosperous areas. 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses 
the knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering 
of these people. 

The United States is pre-eminent among nations 
in the development of industrial and scientific 
techniques. The material resources which we can 
afford to use for the assistance of other peoples are 
limited. But our imponderable resources in tech- 
nical knowledge are constantly growing and are 
inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of tech- 
nical knowledge in order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. And, in coopera- 
tion with other nations, we should foster capital 
investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of 
the world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials for hous- 
ing, and more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens. 

We invite other countries to pool their technolog- 
ical resources in this undertaking. Their contri- 
butions will be warmly welcomed. This should be 
& cooperative enterprise in which all nations work 
together through the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies wherever practicable. It must 
be a world-wide effort for the achievement of 
peace, plenty, and freedom. 

With the cooperation of business, private cap- 
ital, agriculture, and labor in this country, this 
program can greatly increase the industrial ac- 
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tivity in other nations and can raise substantially 
their standards of living. 

Such new economic developments must be 
devised and controlled to benefit the peoples of 
the areas in which they are established. Guar- 
antees to the investor must be balanced by guar- 
antees in the interest of the people whose resources 
and whose labor go into these developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign 
profit—has no place in our plans. What we en- 
visage is a program of development based on the 
concepts of democratic fair-dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will greatly 
benefit from a constructive program for the bet- 
ter use of the world’s human and natural resources, 
Experience shows that our commerce with other 
countries expands as they progress industrially and 
economically. 

Greater production is the key to prosperity and 
peace. And the key to greater production is a 
wider and more vigorous application of modern 
scientific and technical knowledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its mem- 
bers to help themselves can the human family 
achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the right 
of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force 
to stir the peoples of the world into triumphant 
action, not only against their human oppressors, 
but also against their ancient enemies—hunger, 
misery, and despair. 

On the basis of these four major courses of action 
we hope to help create the conditions that will lead 
eventually to personal freedom and happiness for 
all mankind. 

If we are to be successful in carrying out these 
policies, it is clear that we must have continued 
prosperity in this country and we must keep our- 
selves strong. 

Slowly but surely we are weaving a world fabric 
of international security and growing prosperity. 

We are aided by all who wish to live in freedom 
from fear—even by those who live today in fear 
under their own governments. 

We are aided by all who want relief from the lies 
of propaganda—who desire truth and sincerity. 

We are aided by all who desire self-government 
and a voice in deciding their own affairs, 

We are aided by all who long for economic 
security—for the security and abundance that men 
in free societies can enjoy. 
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We are aided by all who desire freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, and freedom to live 
their own lives for useful ends. 

Our allies are the millions who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. 

In due time, as our stability becomes manifest, 
as more and more nations come to know the bene- 
fits of democracy and to participate in growing 
abundance, I believe that those countries which 
now oppose us will abandon their delusions and 
join with the free nations of the world in a just 
settlement of international differences. 


Bank Deutscher Laender ' 


The reorganization of the banking system in the 
U.S. zone reached its climax in March 1948 with 
the establishment of the Bank Deutscher Laender 
(Bank of the German States). 

The keynote in the postwar bank reorganization 
in the U.S. zone has been decentralization, which 
has included steps for the liquidation of the Reichs- 
bank and the decentralization of the big banks. 
The establishment of the Bank Deutscher Laender 
now provides a new central banking organization 
for the zone. 

Before May 8, 1945, the German banking system 
was highly centralized and under the control of the 
Nazi government. This condition developed 
through the existence of powerful associations of 
credit institutions, which in the case of savings 
banks and credit cooperatives took the form of 
regional associations under central associations in 
Berlin, formed with the purpose of collecting and 
investing the surplus deposits of the member in- 
stitutions. 

Moreover, the banking supervision exercised by 
the Nazi government was extensive. The Nazi 
government had wide powers, especially concern- 
ing the dismissal and appointment of high bank 
officials. 

The German banks engaged both in commercial 
banking by granting short term credits and in in- 
vestment banking by assisting industry and trade 
to meet their long-term capital needs. 

Through investment banking the German banks 
acquired considerable economic influence by par- 
ticipating directly in industry, promoting new 


* Bank of the German States. Reprinted from Informa- 
tion Bulletin of the U.S. Military Government in Germany. 
Material for this article was obtained from the Military 
Governor’s monthly report no. 32 and from MG Law no. 
60 under which the Bank was established. 
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Events have brought our American democracy 
to new influence and new responsibilities. They 
will test our courage, our devotion to duty, and 
our concept of liberty. 

But I say to all men, what we have achieved in 
liberty, we will surpass in greater liberty. 

Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, we will 
advance toward a world where man’s freedom 
is secure. 

To that end we will devote our strength, our re- 
sources, and our firmness of resolve. With God’s 
help, the future of mankind will be assured in a 
world of justice, harmony, and peace. 


enterprises, initiating mergers and capital recon- 
struction, gaining representation on supervisory 
boards, dominating the stock exchanges, and vot- 
ing their customers’ stock. This latter practice 
permitted, in many instances, the large banks actu- 
ally to hold proxies for the majority of stock in 
business enterprises. 

The huge expenditures for the prosecution of 
the war completely dominated the credit system. 
The financial resources of the banks were used 
almost exclusively by the state for financing the 
war. 

The expenditures were met not by the direct 
floating of loans to the public as in the United 
States, but by the banks’ subscription to govern- 
ment securities out of the accumulated deposits 
of their customers. The result was that, on May 
8, 1945, approximately 80 percent of the banks’ 
assets were invested in state securities. 

In the Potsdam Declaration of Aug. 2, 1945, 
the Allies established the principle of economic 
decentralization of Germany. The policy for the 
decentralization of banking in the U.S. zone was 
based on the following provisions: 

1. Decentralization of the Reichsbank by estab- 
lishing state central banks. 

2. Decentralization to the state level of all classes 
of banking and credit institutions in the same man- 
ner as for the Reichsbank. 

Initial proposals concerning central bank reor- 
ganization were addressed to the ministers presi- 
dent of the three principal states in the U.S. zone 
by Military Government on Nov. 1, 1945. 

Included in this letter was the following state- 
ment of one of the problems to be solved in carry- 
ing out the economic objective of the Potsdam 
Declaration: “. . . to establish a basic state 
central banking organization which can be coordi- 
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nated on a zonal basis and later integrated with an 
subsequent banking plan for Germany as a whole.” 

In a meetin held on March 4-5, 1946, the finance 
ministers of the three states formulated a law es- 
tablishing state central banks which closely fol- 
lowed the original MG recommendations. The 
Finance Committee of the U.S. zone’s Council of 
States accepted a revised version of the draft law 
on July 1, 1946. 

However, when the law was submitted to Mili- 
tary Government, it was found to be unsatisfactory 
from several points of view, particularly since the 
draft envisioned too much political control over 
the central banks. 

Finally, at an extraordinary session of the coun- 
cil’s Finance and Banking Committee, held on 
Nov. 26, 1946, in Stuttgart, the final draft of the 
state Central Bank Law was approved. It was 
enacted in Bavaria on Dec. 6 and in Wuerttem- 
berg-Baden on Dec, 7, 1946, with the approval of 
the cabinets. 

Because of the political conditions in Hesse 
which would have delayed the passage of the bill, 
it was promulgated by order of Military Govern- 
ment on Dec. 7. 1946, in that state’ The law be- 
came effective in all three states on Jan. 1, 1947. 

The law created a state central bank in each of 
the principal states of the U.S. zone, established 
along the lines of the U.S. Federal Reserve Banks, 
to act as a bankers’ bank, taking over this func- 
tion from the former Reichsbank branches. 

As no complete liquidation of the Reichsbank 
is possible before such action is undertaken for all 
of Germany, a trustee was appointed in each state 
to administer the remaining assets of the Reichs- 
bank in that state until final liquidation. 

The greater part of the deposit liabilities of the 
Reichsbank were taken over by the new state cen- 
tral banks, leaving mainly the totally blocked ac- 
counts with the trustees. 

On the asset side, claims on Berlin originating 
out of preoccupation business, constituting a large 
asset item, were not transferred to the state cen- 
tral banks. The consequent excess of liabilities 
over assets was balanced in the case of each of 
the banks by a claim on the trustee of the Reichs- 
bank for the state. In order to facilitate an even- 
tual liquidation of the Reichsbank on a zonal basis, 
a general trustee for the Reichsbank was also ap- 
pointed for the entire U.S. zone. 

When Bremen was established as the fourth 
state in the U.S. zone on Jan. 2, 1947, a reorienta- 
tion of its financial structure toward the U.S. zone 
was necessary. 

Heretofore, banking in Bremen had been an 
integral part of the central banking system of the 
British zone. Thus the Bremen Reichsbank, 
which had been instrumental in the financing of 
imports to the U.S. zone, had been dependent upon 
the Hamburg Reichsbank central office for the 
British zone. 
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Military Government endeavored to limit the 
excessive concentration of economic power in Ger- 
man private banking in the U.S. zone by decen- 
tralizing the three largest branch banking houses: 
- a Bank, Dresdner Bank and Commerz- 

ank. 

Before and during the war these banks consti- 
tuted the financial backing of German cartels, 
syndicates and trusts, and they exercised consid- 
erable influence over the greater part of the Ger- 
man monopolistic groupings. 

Military Government Law No. 57, promulgated 
on May 6, 1947, was designed to rectify this situa- 
tion in accordance with the principles established 
in the Potsdam Declaration. 

The law provided that an independent and dis- 
interested custodian should be appointed by each 
state government for the three banks. These 
custodians, responsible to the state governments 
would manage and administer the property of 
these banks within the respective states. They 
would preserve, maintain and safeguard the banks’ 
assets. Moreover, they would in no way be in- 
fluenced by or take instruction from the present 
officials or shareholders of these banks. By a spe- 
cific provision of the law the independent custodi- 
ans would change the names of these banks in such 
a manner that the new names would be different 
in each state. 

To make the law effective, the ministers presi- 
dent of the state governments issued administra- 
tive regulations cutting off the giro systems of 
these banks beyond state boundaries and forcing 
all clearings of more than RM 100,000 to be carried 
out through the state central bank system. In 
addition, weekly statistical reports were required 
in order to assure that the banks would not try to 
weaken their structure by sending money outside 
the zone. All transfers for legitimate business 
were permitted. 

Contrary to fears of German officials that the 
decentralization policy might adversely affect pub- 
lic confidence in the banking system of the U.S. 
zone, Law No. 57 had in no way weakened public 
confidence. There was no run on the banks, there 
was no increase in withdrawals, there was no at- 
a to transfer funds into other zones, and 
stock quotations, which had declined for a few 
days, recovered their previous position shortly 
after passage of the law. 

Joint U.S. and British conferences in the fall of 
1947 resulted in the formulation of general prin- 
ciples regarding the establishment of a new cen- 
tral bank and of the implementation of bank de- 
centralization in the British zone. 

As a result of and in line with these decisions, 
various proposals for this new central bank were 
submitted by German authorities in the U.S. and 
British zones, 

Examination of these proposals revealed as a 
common characteristic, the difficulties encountered 
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by their German originators who envisaged a cen- 
tral banking system which was not dominated by 
political bodies, which would not control the bank- 
ing system operating under it through more than 
purely financial measures, and which would con- 
sciously refrain from engaging in any kind of com- 
mercial banking business. 

In order to come closer to the realization of these 
principles as well as others established by the U.S. 
and British Military Governments, a meeting of 
German experts of the various state central banks 
was convened to develop a draft law establishing 
the Bank of the German States. 

After long and detailed discussions the law was 
finally signed and promulgated in the U.S. zone 
as MG Law No. 60 and as Ordinance No. 129 in 
the British zone, and was made effective in March 
se A revision of the law went into effect Nov. 
1, 1948. 

"Under this law the bank, set up in Frankfurt, 
had a capital of RM 100,000,000 and’ all member 
banks subscribe to it in proportion to the amounts 
of their deposits. The bank is limited to trans- 
actions with member state central banks, central 
banks of other German states and of foreign coun- 
tries or their equivalent, and the Bizonal Economic 
Administration. It has no branches or subsidi- 
aries or affiliates and is not subject to the German 
Banking Act or to the instructions of any political 
body or public non-judicial agency. In Secidin 
_— the policies of the bank, however, the boa 
of directors is subject to such directions as may be 
issued by the Allied Bank Commission. 

The policies of the bank are determined by a 
board of directors and executed by a board of man- 
agers. The board of directors consists of a presi- 
dent, a president of the board of managers and 
presidents of each of the member state central 
banks. The board of directors arrives at its de- 
cisions by a simple majority of the votes cast, each 
member having a single vote. The vote of the 
president is decisive in a tie. This chairman is 
elected by a simple majority of the members of the 
board. During his term, however, he cannot be a 
member of the board of directors or board of man- 
agers of any member bank. 

The board of managers of the bank has a presi- 
dent, a deputy and a number of managers fixed 
by the. bylaws. The president of the board of 
managers and his deputy are elected and their 
terms of office fixed by the board of directors. The 
other members of the board of managers are ap- 
pointed for terms determined by the board of di- 
rectors. The president of the board of managers 
is responsible to the board of directors for the 
execution of all decisions of the board of directors 
a the general conduct of the business of the 

ank, 

The bank is the exclusive bank of issue and, sub- 
ject to Allied direction, may issue and distribute 





bank notes and coins. In addition, the bank pro- 
motes the solvency and mgs of the member 
banks and establishes common policies with respect 
to banking in general and uniformity in banking 
policies within the states. 

The bank may issue directions for the general 
regulation of bank credit, including interest and 
discount rates and open market operations of the 
member banks. The bank fixes the minimum re- 
serve requirements for the member state central 
banks and may regulate the establishment of mini- 
mum reserve requirements for individual banks. 
It assumes and effects all banking transfers result- 
ing from the orders of third parties and which are 
transfers over state boundaries. Credit institu- 
tions must execute all such transfers through their 
accounts with the central banks. 

The bank may engage in the following trans- 
actions with se, banks: purchase and sell 
foreign exchange and gold, silver and platinum, 
subject to existing legal restrictions; accept de- 

osits; rediscount bills of exchange; provide 

acilities for the safekeeping and custody of se- 
curities and valuables; and grant loans against 
bills of exchange, treasury bills and securities is- 
sued by the Bizonal Economic Administration or 
by any state within the area of the member state 
central banks, and fixed-interest-bearing securities 
which any member state central bank has pur- 
chased on the open market. 

The bank may serve as fiscal agent, without 
charge, for the Bizonal Economic Administration 
including acceptance of deposits, purchase and 
sale of treasury bills and fixed-interest-bearing 
securities, and provision of payment facilities and 
facilities for the safe-keeping and custody of 
valuables and securities. It also may grant to the 
Binzonal Economic Administration short-term ad- 
vances in anticipation of specific revenues, ad- 
vances which do not exceed DM 300,000,000 unless 
the board of directors by a decision of three- 
quarters of its members raises it to DM 500,000,000. 
It may grant to any one or more of the states of 
Rhineland-Palatinate, Wuerttemberg-Hohenzol- 
lern and South Baden in the French Zone, short- 
term advances in anticipation of specific revenues 
not in the aggregate to exceed the amount of DM 
40,000,000, unless the Board of Directors, by a 
decision of three quarters of its members, raises 
this limit to DM 60,000,000. 

In the open market, the bank may purchase 
and sell treasury bills and fixed-interest-bearing 
securities of the Bizonal Economic Admin- 
istration. 

Subject to any legislation for the time being in 
force, the bank may directly or through authorized 
agents, acquire and dispose of, for its own account 
or the account of others, foreign exchange (defined 
as means of payment and bills of exchange ex- 
pressed in foreign currencies and balances with 
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foreign banks), gold, silver and platinum, and for 


this purpose it may maintain accounts with foreign 
banks. The bank regulates foreign exchange 
transactions including, when licensed, foreign ex- 
change transactions prohibited by article I of MG 
Law No. 53 or article II of MG Law No. 52 in 
respect of property covered by article I, paragraph 
1 (f) of the latter law. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Upon request, the bank serves as fiscal agent 
for JEIA and equivalent agencies in other Ger- 
man states. It regulates the collection, assembly 
and evaluation of monetary and banking statistics 
and establishes rules for their preparation by and 
through the member banks. It also fixes and pub- 
lishes interest and discount rates for its trans- 
actions with them. 


Provisional Agenda for the Eighth Session of the Economic and Social Council? 


After consultation with the President, the Secre- 
tary-General has the honour to submit, in 
accordance with rules 7, 9, and 10, the pro- 
wisional agenda for the eighth session of the 
Economic and Social Council, commencing at 
11:00 a. m., 7 February 1949, at Lake Success. 


. Election of the President and Vice-Presidents 
. Adoption of the agenda 
. Survey of forced labour and measures for its 
abolition 
. Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on the fac- 
tors bearing upon the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for the Middle East 
5. Report of the second session of the Transport 
and Communications Commission: Inland 
transport in the Middle East 
6. Trade union rights (freedom of association) 
7. Principle of equal pay for equal work for 
men and women workers 
8. Administrative arrangements between the 
Council and the Permanent Central Opium 
Board 
9. Reports of the Council NGO Committee 
10. International facilities for the promotion of 
training in public administration 
11. Translation of the classics 
12. Question of the election of three members of 
the Economic Board for Palestine 
13. Draft rules for the calling of international 
conferences 
14. Infringements of trade union rights 
15. Implementation of recommendations on eco- 
nomic and social matters 
16. World economic situation 
17. Economic development of under-developed 
countries 
18. Technical assistance for economic develop- 
ment 
19. Report of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations on progress 
in the co-ordination of studies of suitable 
measures to bring about an increase in food 
production 
20. The problem of wasting food in certain 
countries 
21. Proceeds of sale of Unrra supplies 
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He oo bo 


22. Interim Report: Economic Commission for 
Europe 

23. Interim Report: Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 

24. Interim Report: Economic Commission for 
Latin America 

25. Report of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 

26. Report of the International Monetary Fund 

27. Report of the third session of the Commission 
on Human Rights: Paragraphs 20 and 23 

28. General Assembly resolutions regarding hu- 


man rights 
(i) Resolution relating to the right of 
etition 
(ii) Resolution relating to the fate of mi- 
norities 


(iii) Resolution relating to the preparation of 
a draft Covenant and draft measures of 
implementation 
29. Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press and other questions arising 
out of the Final Act of the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Information 
30. Report of the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
31. United Nations Appéal for Children 
(i) Report of the Eneschans-Chiniaah 
(ii) Report of the Special Committee of the 
Council 
32. Question of procedure for the election of 
members of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs 
33. Annual report of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board 
34. Appointment of members of the Commission 
: eae into the effects of chewing the coca 
ea 
35. Use of the central library at Geneva by the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
36. Report of the Secretary-General and of 
Unesco on the teaching of the purposes and 
rinciples, the structure and activities of the 
Unite Nations in the schools of Member 
tates 


U.N. doc. B/1090, Jan. 14, 1949; and E/1000/Corr. 1, 
Jan. 17, 1949. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


37. Report by the Secretary-General on housing 
town and country planning 
38. Report of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization on resettlement of non-repatriable 
refugees and displaced persons 
39. Draft Convention on declaration of death of 
missing persons 
40. Study of statelessness 
41. Declaration of old age rights 
42. Relations with and co-ordination of special- 
ized agencies 
(i) Report of the Secretary-General on gen- 
eral co-ordination matters 
(ii) Report of the Administrative Commit- 
tee on Co-ordination 
(iii) Report of the Secretary-General on 
arrangements for programme co-ordi- 
nation between specialized agencies and 
regional economic commissions 
43. Revision of rules of procedure 
44. Revision of rules of procedure of commissions 
45. Interim Committee on Programme of Meet- 
ings 
(i) Question of scope of functions 
(ii) Date of the second session of the sub- 
commission on prevention of discrimi- 
nation and protection of minorities 
46. Number of sessions of regional economic com- 
missions in 1949 
47. Distribution of membership in subsidiary or- 
gans of the Economic and Social Council 
48. Participation of Member States in the work 
of the Economic and Social Council 
49. Organization of the work of the Economic and 
Social Council 
50. Application of Article 65 of the Charter 
51. Location of ninth session of the Economic 
and Social Council 
52. Availability of DDT insecticides for combat- 
ting malaria in agricultural areas 
53. Application of Ceylon for membership in 
UNEsco 
54. Creation of a central publication for the pro- 
motion of and advising on development 
projects 
55. Report of the Joint Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council on arrangements for co-operation in 
matters of common concern 
56. Summary of financial implications of actions 
of the Council 
57. Confirmation of members of commissions 
58. Election of members of the Agenda Commit- 
tee for the ninth session 


The order in which the above items will be 
taken up py the Council will form the subject 
of recommendations by the Agenda Committee 
for consideration by the Council at its first plen- 
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ary rer eny, The Agenda Committee (consist- 
re 


ing of the 


sident, the two Vice-Presidents of 


the Council and the representatives of Brazil and 
New Zealand) is tentatively scheduled to meet at 
Lake Success on Tuesday, 1 February 1949. 


tom 


Notes 


. See rules 18 and 19 of the rules of procedure 
. The Agenda Committee is tentatively sched- 


uled to meet on 1 February 1949 


. Item proposed by the American Federation of 


Labor (postponed from the seventh corps 
Document E/596 distributed on 1 December 
1947 


. Item postponed from the seventh session 


Council resolution No. 107 (VI 

General Assembly resolution No. 199 (IIT) 
Document E/AC.26/16 and E/AC.26/16/ 
Add.1 distributed on 8 June and 9 July 1948 
respectively 

Document E/814 distributed on 11 June 1948 


. Question postponed from the seventh session 


Document E/789, Part III, paragraph 2(a), 
and resolution 4, page 16 distributed on 19 
May 1948 

Document E/789/Add.1 distributed on 6 July 
1948 


. Item postponed from the seventh session 


General Assembly resolution No. 128 (II) 
Council resolution No. 84 (V) 

Document E/863 distributed on 22 July 1948 
Memorandum by the Secretary-General to be 
circulated at about 1 February 1949 


. Item postponed from the seventh session 


Council resolution No. 121 (VI) 

Document E/881 distributed on 26 July 1948 
Additional report of the Ino to be circulated 
about 18 January 1949 

Document E/1075 distributed on 1 December 
1948 

Document E/1082 distributed on 7 January 
1949 

Note by the Secretary-General to be circulated 
about 20 January 1949 


. Item postponed from the seventh session 


Document E/OB/4, Annex A, page 4, distrib- 
uted in Geneva, in December 1948 


. Part of this item postponed from the seventh 


session 

(i) Report of the Council Neo Committee, 
documents E/940, E/940/Add.1 and 
E/940/Add.2 distributed on 9 August 
1948, E/940/Add.3, E/940/Add.4 and 
E/940/Add.5 distributed on 16, 19 and 
23 August, respectively 

(ii) A further report resulting from the meet- 
ings of the Committee to be held com- 
mencing 17 January will be before the 
Council 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


Item postponed from the seventh session 
Council resolution No. 132 (VI) 

Documents E/849 and E/849/Add.1 distrib- 
uted on 7 July 1948 

Document E/1087 to be circulated on 18 Jan- 
uary 1949 

Item postponed from the seventh session 
Council resolution No. 53 (IV) 

Document E/823 distributed on 17 June 1948 
Item postponed from the seventh session 
General Assembly resolution No. 181 (IT) 
Special Assembly resolution No. 186 (S-2), 
document A/555 

Council resolution No. 112 (VI) 

Item postponed from the seventh session 
General Assembly resolution No. 129 (IT) 
Council resolution No. 135 (V1) 

Document E/836 distributed on 29 June 1948 
Item proposed by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (postponed from the seventh 
session ) 

Document E/822 distributed on 15 June 1948 
See also document E/841 distributed on 2 
July 1948, and document E/1085 distributed 
on 12 January 1949 

General Assembly resolution No. 119 (IT) 
Council resolution No. 175 (VII) 

Document E/963 distributed on 13 August 
1948 and addenda from 1 to 27 

Revised report of the Secretary-General to 
be circulated 

Item proposed by the Secretary-General 
The first part of a report on major develop- 
ments in the world economic situation in 1948 
prepared by the United Nations Secretariat 
will be circulated about 24 January 1949; the 
entire report, about 7 February 1949. 
“Review of International Commodity Prob- 
lems, 1948”, prepared by the Interim Co-ordi- 
nating Committee for International Commod- 
ity Arrangements, published in November 1948 
by the United Nations 

General Assembly resolution No. 198 (III) 
The General Assembly, by its resolution No. 
209 (IIL), also transmitted to the Economic 
and Social Council draft resolutions proposed 
by Peru, Ecuador and Colombia on migration 
problems and amendments thereto, “together 
with the records of the debates in the third 
regular session of the General Assembly, for 
consideration when the linked subjects of eco- 
nomic development and migration were taken 
up for discussion by the Council” 

General Assembly resolution No. 200 (IIT) 
Council resolution No. 103 (VI) and No. 140 
(VII) 

Document E/1084 to be circulated on 18 Janu- 
ary 1949 

General Assembly resolution No. 202 (IIT) 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Council resolution No. 33 —. 
Report by the Secretary-General to be circu- 
lated about 24 January 1949 
Ie resolutions No. 36 (IV) and No. 143 
ocument E/1074 to be circulated about 24 
January 1949 
This report on the activities of the Commission 
includes the recommendations to Ece of its 
Ad Hoc Committee on Industrial Develop- 
ment and Trade, in accordance with resolution 
No. 1943 (VII) 
Council resolution No. 144 (VII) D 
Document E/1088 to be circulated about 24 
January 1949 
This document reports on the activities of the 
Commission including the fourth session of 
the Commission and, in particular, the results 
of the Commission’s consideration of prob- 
lems of the establishment of the Bureau of 
Flood Control 
Council resolution No. 106 (VI) 
Report on the activities of the Commission 
to be circulated about 24 January 1949 
Council resolution No. 128 (VI) A 
Document E/1077 distributed on 13 December 
1948 
Council resolution No. 128 (VI) A 
Document E/1078 distributed on 13 Decem- 
ber 1948 
The Council, by its resolution No. 151 (VII), 
transmitted to the General Assembly the draft 
International Declaration of Human Rights 
submitted to the Council by the Commission 
on Human Rights, contained in the report 
of the Commission’s third session, together 
with the remainder of this report. Paragraphs 
20 and 23 of the report, however, concerning 
Communications and Rules of Procedure re- 
spectively, call for further action by the Coun- 
cil, and the Agenda Committee will be invited 
to make a recommendation to the Council re- 
garding the scope of the item. 
General Assembly resolution No. 217 (IIT) 
Council resolution No. 152 (VII) 
Document E/CONF.6/79 distributed on 22 
April 1948 
Document E/AC.27/W.2 distributed on 22 
July 1948 
General Assembly resolutions No. 57 (1) and 
No, 214 (TTT) 
Report of the Executive Board of the Iczr to 
be circulated early in February 
Council resolution No. 162 (VII). 
General Assembly resolution No. 215 (IIT) 
Report of the Secretary-General to be circu- 
lated by 15 February 1949 
Report of the Special Committee to be cir- 
culated about 31 January 1949 








THE 
82. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Council resolution No. 159 (VII) G 

Note by the Secretary-General to be circulated 
about 18 January 1949 

Article 27 of the International Convention 
relating to Dangerous Drugs of 19 February 
1925 as amended by the Protocol on Narcotic 
Drugs of 11 December 1946 

Document E/OB/4 distributed in Geneva in 
December 1948 

Council resolution No. 159 IV (VII) 
Document E/860, paragraph 4 

Report by the Secretary-General to be circu- 
lated about 24 January 1949 

Council resolution No. 172 oi 

Report by the Secretary-General to be circu- 
lated about 25 January 1949 

Council resolution No. 170 (VIT) 

Report to be circulated 

Council resolution No. 155 (VII), F, C 

The report of the Secretary-General will be 
circulated after the meeting of the Technical 
Working Group of experts which is scheduled 
to meet on 24 January 1949 

Council resolution No. 157 (VII) 

Report of the Iro to be circulated 

Council resolution No. 158 (VII) 

Documents E/1071 and E/1071/Add.1 dis- 
tributed on 26 October and 29 November 1948, 
respectively 


. Council resolution No. 116 D (VI) 


Report of the Secretary-General to be circu- 
lated 


. General Assembly resolution No. 213 (IIT) 


(i) Council resolution No. 128 (VI) 

Report of the Secretary-General to be 
circulated about 31 January 1949 

(ii) Council resolution No. 166 (VII) 
Document E/1076 distributed on 3 De- 
cember 1948 

(iii) Council resolution No. 166 (VII) 
Report of the Secretary-General to be 
circulated about 18 January 1949 


. Council resolution No. 177 (VII) 


Report of the Committee on Procedure to be 
circulated after completion of the work of this 
Committee. The Committee commenced its 
meetings on 10 January 1949 


. Item proposed by the Secretary-General 


The revision of the Council’s own rules of 
procedure will entail a consequential revision 
of the rules of procedure of functional com- 
missions, The Council may wish to advise 
the regional economic commissions of any 
changes in their rules of procedure which may 
be desirable in order to eliminate inconsistency 
between those rules and Council resolutions 
(see E/SR.186, page 27). Since the terms of 
reference of the Committee on Procedure re- 
fer at present only to the Council rules of pro- 
cedure, the Secretary-General has proposed 
this additional item 





45. See E/C.4/SR.7 and E/C.4/SR.8 

46. General Assembly resolution No. 206 (IIT 

47, General Assembly resolution No. 207 (III 

48. General Assembly resolution No. 208 (III 

49. Item proposed by the delegation of Lebanon 
See A/C.2 and 3/87 and Corr. 1. 
Documentation to be received 

50. Item proposed by the delegation of Lebanon 
See A/C.2 and 3/87 and Corr. 1. 
Documentation to be received 

51. Item proposed by the delegation of the United 
Kingdom 
Documentation to be received 

52. Item proposed by the World Health Organ- 
ization 
Document E/1086 to be circulated on 20 Jan- 
uary 1949 

53. Item proposed by Unzsco 
Documentation to be received 

54. Item proposed by the American Federation of 
Labor 
Document E/C.2/135 distribution on 10 No- 
vember 1948 
Document E/1086 distribution on 7 January 
1949 

55. Document E and T/C.1/2/Rev. 1 distribution 
on 10 November 1947 
The Trusteeship Council, at its 31st meeting 
on 25 November 1947, approved this report 
(see T/PV.31). The Council may wish to 
consider similar formal action 

56. Rule 30 of the rules of procedure as revised at 
the seventh session 
Financial statements relating to individual 
items, as well as a summary estimate of the 
proposals before the Council, will be circulated 
as soon as possible after the issue of the pro- 
visional agenda 

57. Document to be circulated during the Council 
session 

58. Rule 14 of the rules of procedure 


The report of the second session of the Fiscal 
Commission, which commenced on Monday, 10 
January, at Lake Success, has not been included in 
the provisional agenda above in view of the pro- 
visions of Council resolution No. 55 (IV) (the 
“six weeks rule”.) 





CORRECTION 


The article entitled “United States Policy 
on High Seas Fisheries,” in the BuLLEeTINn of 
January 16, 1949, page 67, was written by 
Wilbert McLeod Chapman. 

The Editor of the Bu.ietin regrets that 
the author’s name was given as Walter M. 
Chapman. 
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Meeting of Second National Conference on UNESCO 


Released to the press January 17] 


The Second National Conference on Unezsco 
will be held March 31-April 2, in Cleveland, under 
the sponsorship of the United States National 
Commission. 

Over 800 national organizations are sending 
delegates to the three-day session, the theme o 
which is, “Nations will come together—not to de- 
stroy—but to construct.” 

Jaime Torres Bodet, Director General of 
Unesco, will address the conference at an open 
meeting April 1 in the Cleveland Auditorium. 
Other sessions will be limited to delegates from 
the national organizations representing educa- 
tional, cultural, scientific, business, and profes- 
sional bodies, as well as church, farm, labor, civic, 
women’s, and youth groups, to whom invitations 
are being sent. Official observers from govern- 
ment and international agencies will also attend. 

Assistant Secretary of State Allen, who headed 
the American Delegation to the international con- 
ference of Unesco at Beirut, and Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, Chairman of the Commission, will make 
the major addresses the opening day of the Con- 
ference. Mr. Eisenhower is scheduled to review 
the work of the United States Commission. The 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs is the local 
clearinghouse for Conference matters. 

Attention will center on three topics: (1) Inter- 
change of persons; (2) Educational reconstruc- 


tion in war-devastated countries; and (3) Unxsco 
as the educational arm of the United Nations. 
Panels of experts will review the problems and 
accomplishments of the U.N. and its specialized 
agencies. In group “nity delegates will have 
an opportunity to discuss how such community 
channels as newspapers, radio programs, club 
meetings, and class rooms, can be used to further 
Unesco’s purpose—to build the defenses of peace 
in the minds of men. 

The final day will be given over to a discussion 
of the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights. This 
document, termed our generation’s most impor- 
tant milestone on the road to freedom, was adopted 
by the U.N. General Assembly in Paris, December 
10, 1948. Unesco, one of the specialized agencies 
of the U.N. family, was two years old last Novem- 
ber. Its program of promoting peace through 
understanding and the free exchange of informa- 
tion is carried forward in the United States by a 
Commission of 100 members who serve as a volun- 
tary advisory body. Sixty of these people repre- 
sent a cross section of the country’s principal na- 
tional organizations. The others are selected for 
their outstanding achievements in education, sci- 
ence, and the arts. In setting up the Commission, 
Congress instructed it to call a general conference 
every two years inviting United States community 
leaders to participate in Unesco affairs. The first 
conference was held in Philadelphia March 1947. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Report of the Economic and Social Council (Chapter II). 
Draft Report of the Second Committee. A/737. 24 
November 1948. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Advisability of Establishing a Permanent Committee of 
the General Assembly. Report of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee. A/740. 26 November 1948. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

The Problem of Wasting Food in Certain Countries. Re- 
port of the Second Committee. A/756. 3 December 
1948. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Genocide: Draft Convention and Report of the Eccnomic 
and Social Council. Report of the Sixth Committee. 
A/760. 3 December 1948. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Palestine: Progress Report of the United Nations Media- 
tor. Report of the First Committee. A/776. 7 
December 1948. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Draft International Declaration of Human Rights. Report 
of the Third Committee. A/777. 7 December 1948. 
9 pp. mimeo. 

Letter, Dated 15 November 1948, from the Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Spanish Republican 
Government to the President of the General Assembly. 
4/781, 10 December 1948. 5 pp. mimeo. 
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The Problem of the Independence of Koree: Reports of 
the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 
and the Interim Committee of the General Assembly. 
A/788, 9 December 1948. 5 pp. mimeo, 

The Problem of Voting in the Security Council. Report of 
the ad hoc Political Committee. A/792, 10 December 
1948. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Transfer of the Assets of the League of Nations. Report 
of the Fifth Committee. A/797, 10 December 1948. 
8 pp. mimeo. 

Fourth Annual Budget and Working Capital Fund of the 
United Nations. A/798, 10 December 1948. 24 pp. 
mimeo. 

Study of Meetings for the Promotion of International Co- 
operation in the Political Field. Report of the ad hoc 
Political Committee. A/809, 13 December 1948. 5 pp. 
mimeo. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights. A/811, 16 De- 
cember 1948. 6 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Resolutions of General Assembly on ECOSOC Matters ' 


The following resolutions, adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the first part of the third session, 
relate to matters within the field of the Council. 
Attention is drawn to the discussion of these reso- 
lutions in the General Assembly. The symbol 
numbers of the appropriate verbatim records of 
the plenary proceedings (which include the uned- 
ited text of the resolutions) is given in the right 
hand column. The symbol numbers of the corre- 
sponding Rapporteurs’ reports, which contain full 
references to the discussions of the resolutions at 
the committee stage, are listed in the second 
column. 

Resolutions which require to be included in 
the agenda of the Council for the eighth session, 
either as separate items or as part of other items, 
are marked with an asterisk. 





Rapporteurs’ _re- 
port, including 
reference to com- 
mittee discussion 


Title of resolution (at the date of 
issue of this document num- 
bers had not yet been allocated 
to the resolutions) 


Reference to plenary 
discussion 





A/737 A/PV.170 


*Economic development 
of under-developed 
countries 

*Establishment of an 
Economie Commission 
for the Middle East 

*Technical assistance for 
economic development 

Training for apprentices 
and technical workers 

*The problem of wasting 
food in certain coun- 
tries 

Application of Finland 
for membership in the 
International Civil 
Aviation Organization 

Agreement between the 
United Nations and 
the Inter-Governmen- 
tal Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization 

Agreement between the 

nited Nations and 
the International Ref- 
ugee Organization 

*Number of sessions of 
regional Economic 
Commissions in 1949 

*Distribution of mem- 
bership in subsidiary 
organs of the Eco- 
nomic and _ Social 
Council 

*Participation of Mem- 
ber States in the work 
of the Economic and 
Social Council 

*Economic development 
and Migration 








A/737 A/PV.170 


A/737 
A/737 
A/756 


A/PV.170 
A/PV.170 
A/PV.177 


A/710 A/PV.160 


A/709 A/PV.160 


A/PV.160 


A/708 
A/PV.161 


A/711 
A/711/Corr. 1 


A/711 
A/711/Corr. 1 


A/PV.161 


A/PV.161 


A/712 A/PV.161 


A/727 A/PV.161 








* U.N. doc. E/1081, Jan. 5, 1949. 
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Title of resolution (at the date of 
issue of this document num- 
bers had not yet been allocated 
to the resolutions) 


Rapporteurs’ __re- 
port, including 
reference to com- 
mittee discussion 


Reference to plenary 
discussion 





*Relations with and co- 
ordination of special- 
ized agencies and work 

rogrammes of the 
nited Nations and 
specialized agencies 

Draft Protocol bringing 
under international 
control drugs outside 
the scope of the Con- 
vention of 13 July 
1931 for limiting the 
manufacture and reg- 
ulating the  distri- 
bution of narcotic 
drugs, as amended by 
the Protocol signed 
at Lake Success on 11 
December 1946 

Transmission of infor- 
mation relating to 
any drug notified to 
the Secretary-Gen- 
eral under Article 1 of 
the Protocol 

*Declaration of old age 

rights 

Assistance to Palestine 
refugees 

Advisory social welfare 
services 

Report of the Executive 
Board of the Interna- 
tional Children’s 
Emergency Fund 

Extension during 1949 
of the United Nations 
Appeal for Children 

Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 

*Resolution relating to 

the right of petition 

*Resolution relating to 

the fate of minorities 

Resolution relating to 
publicity to be given 
tothe Universal Dec- 
laration of Human 
Rights 

*Resolution relating to 

the preparation of a 
draft Covenant and 
draft measures of im- 
plementation 

Transmission of infor- 
mation under Article 
73 e of the Charter 

Special Committee on 
Information trans- 
mitted under Article 
73 e of the Charter 





A/714 
A/714/Corr. 1 


A/666 
A/666/Corr.1 


A/666 
A/666/Corr.1 


A/751 
A/725 
A/764 
A/759 


A/763 


A/777 
A/777 
A/777 
A/777 


A/777 


A/695 


A/695 





A/PV.161 


A/PV.149 
A/PV.150 


A/PV.149 
A/PV.150 


A/PV.170 
A/PV.163 
A/PV.177 
A/PV.177 


A/PV.177 


A/PV.181-2-3 


A/PV.183 
A/PV.183 
A/PV.183 


A/PV.183 


A/PV.155 


A/PV.155 
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Title of resolution (at the date of | Rapporteurs’ _re- Title of resolution (at the date of | Rapporteurs’ _ re- 
issue of this document num- port, including | Reference to plenary issue of this document num- port, including | Reference to plenary 
bers had not yet been allocated reference to com- discussion bers had not yet been allocated reference to com- discussion 
to the resolutions) mittee discussion to the resolutions) mittee discussion 
Liaison between the | A/695 A/PV.155 Transfer to the United | A/741 A/PV.169 
Economic and Social Nations of the func- 
Council and_ the tions exercised by the 
— maga on —— aes 
information Tans- under the Interna- 
muees . Article coo agreement of 
3 e of the Charter 18 May 1904 and the 
Collaboration of the | A/695 A/PV.155 International Con- 
specialized agencies vention of 4 May 1910 
1 — i“ ao _ * suppression of 
e of the arter the white slave traffic, 
Cessation of trans- | A/695 A/PV.155 re the Agreement of 
mission of informa- 4 May 1910 forthe 
—— . Article suppression of the cir- 
3 e of the Charter culation of obscene 
International Children’s | A/668 A/PV.150 publications 
Emergency i Fund: Resolution relating to | A/760 A/PV.178 
pomvencel —— 4 the adoption of me A/PV.179 
accounts of the Fun onvention on the 
Payment of travelling | A/670 A/PV.150 Prevention and Pun- 
and subsistence ex- ishment of the Crime 
penses to representa- of Genocide, and text 
tives to the General of the Convention 
Assembly and mem- Resolution relating to | A/760 A/PV.178 
~~ Al hays <a the study by the In- A/PV.179 
t ti _ 
Transfer to the United | A/706 A/PV.159 mission of the question 
31d- of an international 
ual — — kar criminal jurisdiction 
Neel bs ee alee Resolution relating to | A/760 A/PV.178 
Rehabilit tio ee Ad the application of the A/PV.179 
ae er men . Convention on the 
Verbatim records of the A/716 A/PV.159 Hb tre Pony a 
cro gl a ee of Genocide with re- 
Trusteeship Council pe dependent 
"4 - 
say Conical Fand (oith A/717 A/PV.159 Approval of supplemen- | A/782 A/PV.186 
special reference to tary agreements with 
the financing of the specialized agencies 
United Nations Con- concerning the use of 
ference on Trade and United Nations laissez- 
. - passer 
on oe . — Election of members of A/PV.149 
*International facilities | A/746 A/PV.170 Hod cB ey and 
for the promotion of A/PV.171 jocial Council (deci- 
training in Public Ad- sion) 
ministration 
Transfer to the United A/713 A/PV.160 
pi ee of pom ear _ The General Assembly also considered the sub- 
rm uke Lanes “ye ject “Discrimination practiced by certain States in 
tions under the Inter- international trade obstructing normal develop- 
national Convention ment of trade relations and contrary to the pur- 
Power | to Be poses and principles of the United Nations Char- 
G mi Xt i en, ter” but adopted no resolution. The Rapporteurs’ 
ber 1928 report is contained in document A/733. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Meeting on January 25th, 27th, and 28th, the 
Security Council continued debate on the draft 
resolution on Indonesia presented jointly by 
China, Cuba, Norway, and the United States. 

The Council received on the 25th the resolution 
on the question passed by the New Delhi confer- 
ence, which entered into the further consideration 
of the Four Power draft resolution. 

Four amendments to the resolution were put 
forward on the 27th, three by the sponsoring 

owers, and the fourth by Canada, with the Four 
owers expressing agreement. These were in- 
tended to extend the area to be returned immedi- 
ately and in the first instance to the Republican 
administration so as to include not only the city 
of Jogjakarta, but also its immediate environs; to 
clarify the authority of the proposed U.N. Com- 
mission over elections in the various islands; to 
emphasize responsibility of the proposed commis- 
sion for provision of such economic measures as 
may be necessary for the proper functioning of 
the Indonesian Republic; and textual changes in 
the interest of “more dignified language,” as the 
Representative of China expressed it. 
peaking in behalf of the proposed resolution 
and the four amendments, Philip C. Jessup, 
Deputy U.S. Repesentative, pointed out the simi- 
larities between its objectives and those of the New 
Delhi conference. With reference to two points 
of difference between these two proposals in the 
accomplishment of these objectives, Dr. Jessup 
argued that the timetable set forth in the Four 
Power proposal for the transfer of sovereignty to 
the United States of Indonesia was more practical 
in view of the difficulties involved, and that the 
fixing of the time and manner for troop with- 
drawals could more expeditiously be determined 
by the U.N. Commission on the scene. Dr. Jessup 
emphasized that the proposed resolution directed 
the Commission to make its recommendations re- 
garding progressive withdrawals of troops to the 
end that there shall be the earliest possible restora- 
tion of the civil administration of the Republic. 

On the afternoon of January 28, the Security 
Council adopted the resolution as amended in a 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote, with the U.S.S.R., 
the Ukraine 8.8.R., France, and Argentina regis- 
tering abstentions to some of the paragraphs. "No 
vote was taken on the resolution as a whole. 


Trusteeship Council 


Based on a United States proposal advanced 
on the 25th, a six-member committee was desig- 
nated by the Trusteeship Council on the 27th to 
make a preliminary study of the question of ad- 
ministrative unions. France, New Zealand, and 
the United States were appointed as administer- 
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ing members, and China, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R. 
as nonadministering powers. The Committee 
was instructed to present available documentation 
to the Council by March 1, and to submit its re- 
port not later than three weeks before the fifth 
session of the Council. 

On the request of the U.N. Secretariat, the Trus- 
teeship Council discussed problems presented by 
confidential and lengthy petitions regarding trus- 
teeship matters, 


Palestine Conciliation Commission 


To fill the vacancy in the U.N. Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission created by the resignation 
of Joseph B. Keenan, it was announced on Jan- 
uary 24 that President Truman had appointed 
Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Acting mediator Ralph Bunche announced 
through the United Nations on January 27th that 
he had invited the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion to come to Rhodes while negotiations are in 
progress between Israel and Egypt. 


Palestine Refugees 


President Truman has sent a special message to 
Congress urging “favorable consideration” of the 
uest made by the State Department for a $16- 
million contribution by the United States to the 
United Nations to assist in relief of an estimated 
720,000 Palestinian refugees. This request was in 
response to an appeal from the General Assembly 
for voluntary contributions. 

U.N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie says more 
funds are urgently needed to operate the U.N. Re- 
lief for Palestine Refugees program. Work on 
the program was started two weeks ago under the 
direction of Stanton Griffis, now on leave from his 
post as U.S. Ambassador to Egypt. The General 
Assembly approved a budget of $32 million on No- 
vember 19, 1948, for aid to Palestine refugees, 
based on voluntary contributions to be made by 
U.N. member nations. 


U. N. Commission on Korea 


Secretary General Lie has announced that the 
7-nation Commission on Korea will hold its first 
meeting in Seoul January 31. This Commission 
was created by the General Assembly to succeed 
the temporary commission which observed and 
reported on elections in South Korea last year. 
Made up of representatives of Australia, China, El 
Salvador, France, India, Philippines, and Syria, 
the new Commission is to seek Korean unification 
and to observe and verify withdrawal of the 
occupying forces. 
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Government Assistance in Developing Imports Into the United States 


BY JOSEPH D. COPPOCK ' 


Economic Adviser, Office of International Trade Policy 


[Released to the press January 18] 


I should like to review a few of the main facts 
about imports into the United States. The most 
recent fact of general significance is that Americans 
bought 10% billion dollars worth of goods and 
services from foreigners in 1948. This is the high- 
est figure on record. If one deflates this figure 
for price changes, it is still the highest figure on 
record. 

Seven and one-half billion of these imports was 
in goods ; 21% billion dollars was in services, mostly 
shipping and financial ; and one quarter of a billion 
was in income on investments. The breakdown 
of the goods imports by economic classes is: 30 
percent, crude materials; 16 percent, crude food- 
stuffs; 11 percent, manufactured foodstuffs; 24 
percent, semimanufactures; 19 percent, finished 
manufactures. These percentage figures by eco- 
nomic classes are very similar to those for the years 
1936, 1937, and 1938, but there are some very in- 
teresting shifts in the sources of our imports. The 
Canadian share ten years ago was only 14 percent 
as compared with the present 24 percent; the other 
Western on ga share was only 23 percent 
as compared with the present 33 percent. The big 
drops percentagewise are in the Erp countries, 
where the share fell from 24 percent to 13 percent, 
and in the Asian countries, where the share fell 
from 28 percent to 17 percent. The 1948 figure 
for non-Erpr European countries is 3 percent, for 
Africa, 6 percent, and for Australia and Oceania, 
3 percent. 

Other facts of general interest about the total 
import-item figure of 1014 billions for 1948 are 
that it represented 4 percent of our tremendous 
gross national product of 253 billion dollars, and 
that it still lagged behind exports to the extent of 
61% billion alles. This gap was 11) billion in 
1947. The reduction in the gap in 1948 was the 
result of a decrease in exports from 19%, billion in 
1947 to 1634 in 1948 and an increase in imports 
from 8% billion in 1947 to 10% billion in 1948. 
These figures show that the United States has not 
been plagued, as have nearly all other countries 
of the world, by an inadequacy of exports with 
which to buy the desired imports. Our concern 
has been just the opposite; namely, that our im- 
ports have been so low, compared with our exports, 
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that we wonder whether we will ever get paid as 
a country for our exports. 

The Government is only one factor in the situa- 
tion and by no means the most important factor. 
The greatest factor making for increased imports 
is a large national product. The more we produce 
the more we are able to buy, and the more we are 
willing to buy from abroad. This magnificent 
output of the American economy—which is esti- 
mated at between 40 and 50 percent of the total 
value product of the entire world—does not fall 
from the sky like manna. It is the result of the ap- 
plication of hard and intelligent work, bountiful 
natural resources, and a mighty good political and 
economic system. 

There are other rather specific factors affecting 
imports. There have to be goods produced in 
other countries that we want to buy, and other 
countries have to be willing to sell them to us. 
United States businessmen have to have the imagi- 
nation and vigor and enterprise to seek out these 
products for import, and the United States con- 
sumer, both intermediate and final, must be will- 
ing to ~~ use the imported articles. The 
goods to imported must be of high enough 
quality and low enough price. Similar observa- 
tions apply to tourist, transport, financial, and 
communications services. Just as the national 
product does not fall from the sky, imports do 
not flow into the country automatically. As As- 
sistant Secretary Thorp told the American Council 
of Importers last spring, the hero behind the flow 
of imports is the individval importer. 

In spite of the importance of these non-Govern- 
ment factors affecting imports, there is still some- 
thing left for the Government to do. In the first 
place the Government itself buys a considerable 
quantity of foreign goods and services. Our mili- 
tary and diplomatic establishments abroad obvi- 
ously have to make substantial purchases. The 
Government has a sizable stockpile program, and, 
as a hang-over from the war, the Government is the 
sole importer of tin, which it then allots to indus- 
trial users. 

The Government also buys gold from abroad. 








* An address delivered before the Importers Association, 
Inc., in Chicago on Jan. 18, 1949, and released to the press 
on the sar e date. 
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In fact, the net liquidation of gold and dollar assets 
(convertible into gold) by foreign countries was 
nearly 2 billion ies in 1946, 414 billion in 1947, 
and a little over 1 billion in 1948. This is quite 
a sizeable import item, although it is not included 
in the usual trade statistics and is sometimes 
neglected in the discussion of imports. Our siz- 
able national “kitty” of 24 billion dollars’ worth 
of gold is a potent means of acquiring imports in 
case we should want to expand our imports con- 
siderably above the going level of our exports of 
goods and services. 

Outside the field of direct purchases from 
abroad, the Government is able to influence im- 
ports in a number of different ways. One of the 
main ways is to encourage production elsewhere 
so that the people in pe al countries will have 
more goods and services to sell to us. A prime 
requisite of increased production and trade, and 
of particular concern to the State Department, 
is the creation or preservation of political sta- 
bility in other parts of the world. One does not 
have to look hard or long for political disturbance 
in the world, so the Department has plenty of work 
to do in this field. Greece, Palestine, Indonesia, 
to say nothing of China, are good recent exam- 

les of the close connection between political sta- 

ility and economic activity. The United States 
Government has been extremely active both 
through the United Nations and through direct 
dealings with other governments in seeking to 
compose differences between governments. The 
efforts of our Government are not always crowned 
with success, but there can scarcely be any doubt 
of the importance of United States foreign policy 
as a factor making for political stability. 

With political stability, and particularly with 
functioning democratic politica] institutions, peo- 
ple can turn from warlike pursuits to productive 
economic activities. Investments can be made by 
both domestic and foreign capital, and production 
can increase. Moreover, a country with a good 
and stable government can organize its economic 
affairs in such a way as to relate them to world 
economic currents and thus develop market out- 
lets and sources of imports which enable it to con- 
centrate on the production of things which it is 
best able to produce. The economic deterioration 
which set in in Western Europe in early 1947, and 
which led up to the Marshall Plan, arose as much 
from political factors as from the economic con- 
ditions themselves. Some people contend that 
political stability must precede economic recovery, 
while others contend that economic recovery 
must precede political stability. However, if 
political stability is not maintained, external 
economic assistance becomes only temporary re- 
lief. As is well known, the Marshall Plan 
is designed to promote both economic recovery 
and political stability on a long-term basis. Our 
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aid is paying off, as the testimony before congres- 
sional committees will bring out in detail in the 
coming weeks. Europe is considerably better off 
than it was in early 1947, when the situation called 
for a Marshall Plan, but conditions are by no 
means satisfactory. Some of the countries are do- 
ing well; some are not. Germany still remains a 
drag on the economic life of Europe. 

Our Government is also active in encouraging 
exports from other countries, particularly by dis- 
couraging export barriers or fees or taxes, and 
discouraging controls which are not necessary. It 
also seeks to discourage programs of national self- 
sufficiency while encouraging programs of national 
self-support. It seeks to discourage the system of 
bilateral balancing of international accounts. 
This system serves to keep international trade at 
a low level and blocks the development of an inter- 
national payments system, which is the only sound 
basis for the multilateral clearing and balancing 
of international accounts, which, in turn, is the 
indispensable financial mechanism for an ex- 
panding and increasingly beneficial international 
trade. Closely associated with bilateral balanc- 
ing is the device of long-term contracts. These 
are almost inevitably administered by government 
trading or control agencies. Reducing or elimi- 
nating these barriers to trade will take time, since 
so much depends on general political and economic 
improvement in many countries. The Ito Char- 
ter is the most important international proposal 
to improve this situation. 

The Government also seeks to keep the way open 
for American business and other private business- 
men to do business in other countries. Efforts 
have been made for a long time to keep the door 
open by discouraging monopolies and cartels, 
whether ovseumantel or private. Finally, the 
United States Government is now negotiating 
more than a dozen treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation, which seek to regularize 
the rights of Americans doing business abroad 
and of foreigners doing business in the United 
States. 

The major responsibility of the Government in 
encouraging imports is to see that the govern- 
mental barriers to imports into the United States 
are no higher than required by important consid- 
erations of national concern. As this group well 
knows, the governmental barriers are of three main 
kinds: quotas, administrative regulations, and 
tariffs or fees. Of these devices, quotas, or as 
they are sometimes called, quantitative restric- 
tions, are the most severe form of barrier. If 
there is to be a quota, it has to be determined on 
some more or less arbitrary basis, and has to be 
administered by a Government official who may be 
less than all wise. Fortunately, the United States 
has comparatively few quotas.. Most of them have 
arisen in connection with the agricultural] pro- 
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rams of the Government, when domestic prices 
ecome high enough to attract large imports. _ 

The second type of barrier is administrative 
regulations. One does not have to read many sets 
of regulations or studies of administrative pro- 
cedures or hear many tales from importers, to be- 
come an admirer of the importers who have the 
energy and persistence required to bring goods into 
the country. It isno mean feat. There has been 
much sympathetic consideration in recent years to 
ways of simplifying customs procedure. Much 
can still be done to simplify procedures without 
undermining the basic purpose of these regula- 
tions, which is to keep some things out, inspect 
some, and to collect a duty on some. 

The third major governmental barrier to im- 
ports is, of course, the tariff. A few key facts 
about the United States tariff are worth noting. 
Over 60 percent of the imports into the United 
States come in duty free. It is of course not to 
be concluded from this figure that the tariff is not 
an important barrier. It could be that the duty 
is so high on the other commodities that their 
importation is severely restrained by the tariff. 
However, the level of duties has been steadily 
reduced since 1934, when the Trade Agreements 
Act first came into operation. Also, there has 
been a decline in the ratio of duties collected to 
the value of dutiable imports, although this is due 
to the effect of specific duties against rising prices, 
as well as the tariff rates themselves. This ratio 
was 50 percent during the Smoot-Hawley era of 
the early 1930’s. It fell to 30 percent during the 
last half of the 1930’s under the first impact of 
the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreements program 
and in 1947 was just under 20 percent. This 
1947 figure does not reflect the results of the ex- 
tensive negotiations conducted in Geneva in 1947 
among 23 countries. These figures take into ac- 
count not only the rates of duty but the volume 
of imports under each dutiable class of goods. It 
is, of course, a matter of speculation as to how 
much imports would increase with further reduc- 
tions in the tariff, but the actual experience to 
date and some simple statistical analysis suggests 
that further feasible reductions could give rise 
to an expansion of imports in the neighborhood 
of one billion dollars within a few years. This 
is of course a speculative figure. With our pres- 
ent balance of payments excess and our interna- 
tional creditor position, such an increase in im- 
ports would be pure net gain to the country. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act is again 
before Congress, this time to repeal the one-year 
act enacted by the 80th Congress and to reinsti- 
tute the familiar three-year act, still using the 
rates of January 1, 1945, as a base, and permit- 
ting negotiations with other countries which 
would reduce rates up to 50 percent. This legis- 
lation has a high priority in the congressional 
program. Another set of negotiations is sched- 
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uled for April of this year, when 13 more coun- 
tries will meet with those which signed the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1947 to 
negotiate other reductions and to adhere to the 
General Agreement. The General Agreement in- 
cludes restraints on the use of nontariff barriers 
to trade and is an important aspect of the agree- 
ment, particularly from the point of view of the 
United States. 

The imports into the United States depend, to a 
very large extent, on the state of international 
trade generally throughout the world, and the 
state of international trade generally depends very 
largely on the set of international monetary and 
trading arrangements which prevail among the 
countries of the world. Recognition of this fact 
gave rise to the proposals of the United States 
Government for a set of international organiza- 
tions within the U.N. framework which would 
promote improved international economic ar- 
rangements. One of the first moves under that 
program was the negotiation of what is known as 
the Chicago air agreement, the agreement under- 
lying the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. Other organizations in the transportation 
and communications field have since been organ- 
ized, or reorganized—the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Telecommunication Union, and 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
—- In the financial field, the Bretton 

oods agreement gave rise to the International 
Bank, designed to promote the international flow 
of investment capital, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund, designed to help stabilize exchange 
rates. The Bretton Woods agreement envisaged 
an international organization to round out the pat- 
tern of international economic cooperation, and 
since late 1945 the United States Government has 
been working with other governments, under U.N. 
auspices, to bring into operation an effective In- 
ternational Trade Organization—the Ito. The 
Iro Charter was negotiated at Habana last winter 
and is now before the 53 participating govern- 
ments. The Charter is one of the major items on 
the congressional calendar this spring and upon 
the action of Congress hangs very largely the fate 
of international economic cooperation. Without 
the Iro Charter the objectives of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund will 
be largely lost and the international economic co- 
operation essential to the political success of the 
U.N. will be lacking. The situation is summed up 
well in the resolution adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the National Council of Importers on 
December 16, 1948, favoring the Iro, which states: 


“The imperfections of the Charter are recog- 
nized, but we believe that an International Trade 
Organization, functioning under the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, is vital 
to international prosperity and peace. The 
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United States and the world have more to gain 
than to lose by its acceptance, and it should be put 
into effect as soon as possible. 

“In urging Congressional acceptance of the 

roposed Charter, the Board of Directors of the 
N ational Council of American Importers also rec- 
ommends that when the International Trade Or- 
ganization comes into being, our United States 
delegation make every effort to obtain those 
changes needed to remedy the imperfections in the 
Charter, and such other changes as experience may 
indicate are necessary to clarify its provisions and 
improve its operation.” 


The Iro Charter is not a perfect instrument, but 





it is the best that can now be negotiated, and for 
the United States to fail to ratify it is to throw 
open the doors to bilateralism, restrictionism, dis- 
crimination, and economic warfare. The Rus- 
sians are dead set against the Iro just as they are 
dead set against the Erp. They recognize it as a 
major cooperative effort among the countries of 
the non-Communist world and nothing could suit 
their wishes better than for this major aspect of 
international economic cooperation to fail. It is 
in the interest of the United States, economically, 
politically and strategically, for Congress to ratify 
the Iro Charter. 

And, incidentally, the effect will be to help im- 
porters expand imports. 


Recommendations on Reorganization Procedure 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released by the White House to the press January 17] 


To THe Coneress oF THE UniTep Srates: In 
my recent messages to the Congress I have pre- 
sented the program which I believe this Govern- 
ment should follow in the months ahead. The 
magnitude and importance of that program, both 
at home and abroad, require able leadership and 
sound management. The Government must have 
the most effective administrative machinery to 
carry out its vast responsibilities. 

The Congress has recognized these needs by the 
establishment of the Commission on the Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. The recommendations of the Commission, 
which are soon to be reported to the rine Sg 
may be expected to contribute significantly to 
our ability to meet the problem before us. To 
carry out those recommendations and to accom- 
plish other improvements in the Government’s 
complex operations will, however, require further 
and more detailed moat we the man- 
agement of the public’s business calls for continu- 
ing efforts by the Congress, the President, and all 
agencies of Government. — 

Throughout my administration I have taken 
action to effect improvements in the organization 
and operation of the Government. In 1945 I 
asked the Congress to enact legislation authoriz- 
ing permanent changes in administrative struc- 
ture by the reorganization plan procedure. Un- 
der the authority granted by the Reorganization 
Act of 1945, numerous reorganizations were made 
which contributed to the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment and its transition from war to peace. The 
establishment of the permanent Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was an outstanding ex- 
ample of the improvements thus achieved. I also 
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recommended, and the Congress enacted, a major 
improvement in the organization of our armed 
forces by the creation of the National Military 
Establishment. On matters not requiring legis- 
lation I have made program adjustments designed 
to increase the effectiveness of governmental op- 
erations. 

It is my firm intention to continue to require, 
throughout the Executive Branch, the highest de- 
gree of attention to this need for improved man- 
agement. I expect each department and agency 
head to consider this a major part of his responsi- 
bility. It is essential that they be given the tools 
for effective management of their agencies. 
Further, I believe that every official and employee 
of the Government should feel a personal re- 
sponsibility for improving the way in which his 
work is performed. 

Increased efficiency and economy in the Govern- 
ment’s far-flung activities can be realized only 
if certain essentials of organization and operation 
are satisfied. These essentials are not confined to 
Government. They have proven their effective- 
ness in the successful operation of large-scale en- 
terprise, both public and private. They are mat- 
ters on which it is easy to agree in principle but 
which are often violated in practice. 

There must be, first of all, a clear definition of 
the objectives of public programs. Second, or- 
ganizational arrangements must be established 
which are consistent with those objectives and de- 
signed to produce responsible and effective admin- 
istration. Third, qualified personnel must be ob- 
tained to administer the programs. Fourth, the 
methods by which operations are conducted must 
be constantly reviewed and improved. Fifth, 
there must be provision for thoroughgoing review 
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and evaluation of operations, by the President and 
the Congress, to assure that the objectives are being 
attained. These conditions can be achieved only 
through teamwork by the President and the Con- 
gress 1n carrying out their respective responsibili- 
ties under the Constitution for conducting the af- 
fairs of Government. 

I have already recommended to the Congress two 

measures which will help us obtain better govern- 
ment. The enactment of legislation to increase 
the compensation of the heads and assistant heads 
of departments and agencies and to revise the 
Classification Act will greatly assist the Govern- 
ment in securing and holding the services of the 
best-qualified men and women. The appropria- 
tion to the President of a special fund of one mil- 
lion dollars for management improvement will 
yield major contributions to the better operation 
of the Government. It will be used in part for 
the development and installation of recommenda- 
tions coming from the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch, and in part for the 
preliminary expenses incident to the appraisal 
and trial of other suggested improvements. This 
fund will in no sense be a substitute’for the present 
day-to-day efforts by all Government agencies to 
improve the conduct of their operations. 
_ In addition to these steps, I am now recommend- 
ing that the Congress enact legislation to restore 
permanently the reorganization procedure tem- 
porarily provided by the Reorganization Acts 
of 1939 and 1945. This procedure is the method 
of Executive-Legislative cooperation whereby a re- 
organization ~~ submitted to the Congress by 
the President becomes effective in sixty days unless 
rejected by both Houses of the Congress. 

In a letter to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Commission on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government has pointed out the 
need for such a method of reorganization in deal- 
ing with many of the changes which it will rec- 
ommend. I fully agree with the Commission on 
the necessity of reviving the reorganization plan 
ee which became inoperative on April 1, 
1948. 

In recommending the enactment of a new reor- 
ganization measure, I wish to emphasize three 
things. 

First, the reorganization legislation should be 
permanent rather than temporary. While the 
work of the Commission on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government makes 
such legislation especially timely and essential, the 
improvement of the organization of the Govern- 
ment is a continuing and never-ending process. 
Government is a dynamic institution. Its admin- 
istrative structure cannot be static. As new pro- 
grams are established and old programs change 
in character and scope to meet the needs of the 
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Nation, the organization of the Executive Branch 
must be adjusted to fit its changing tasks. 

The impracticability of solving many problems 
of organization by the regular legislative process 
has been frankly recognized for many years by 
Congressional leaders. In many cases, changes 
which are essential cannot attract the necessary 
legislative attention in competition with the many 
othe matters pressing for Congressional action. 
On the other hand, the reorganization plan affords 
a method by which action can be initiated and the 
proposal considered with a minimum consumption 
of legislative time. 

The reorganization plan procedure is a tested 
and proven means of dealing with organization 

roblems. Twice within the last ten years the 

ongress has authorized this method of reorgani- 
zation for short periods. Under each of those au- 
thorizations many changes were made which added 
to the efficiency of the Executive Branch and 
tended to sim lity its administration. The ad- 
vances made during the brief life of the Reor- 
ganization Acts of 1939 and 1945 clearly indicate 
the desirability of permanent reorganization leg- 
islation. 

Second, the new reorganization act should be 
comprehensive in scope; no agency or function 
of the Executive Branch should be exempted from 
its operation. Such exemptions prevent the Presi- 
dent and the Congress from deriving the full 
benefit of the reorganization plan procedure, pri- 
marily by precluding action on major organiza- 
tional problems. A seemingly limited exemption 
may in fact render an entire needed reorganization 
affecting numerous agencies and functions wholly 
impractical. The proper protection against the 
possibility of unwise reorganization lies, not in the 
statutory exemption from the reorganization plan 

rocedure, but in the authority of Congress to re- 
ject any such plan by simple majority vote of both 
Houses. 

Finally, let me urge early enactment. Under 
the reorganization procedure, reorganization plans 
must lie before the Congress for 60 calendar days 
of continuous session in order to become effective. 
Unless the necessary legislation is adopted in the 
early weeks of the session, it obviously will be im- 
possible to make effective use of the reorganization 
procedure during the present session. 

The proper execution of the laws demands a 
simple, workable method of romps es vegan rw 
adjustments. Without it the efficiency of the 
Government is impaired and the President is 
handicapped in performing his functions as Chief 
Executive. In my judgment permanent legisla- 
tion to restore the reorganization plan procedure 
is an essential step toward efficient and economical 
conduct of the public’s business. 


Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wurre House 
January 17, 1949 
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Telling Our Side of the Story 





BY GEORGE V. ALLEN! 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


Last January, the American people, acting 
through their chosen representatives, took one of 
the most important, and even revolutionary, deci- 
sions ever taken in the history of our foreign rela- 
tions. The real significance of the change which 
was made in the conduct of our foreign policy 
is not yet appreciated, or even understood, by 
many people. 

Just a year ago, a law was enacted providing 
that the Department of State should continually 
carry out, as an integral part of the conduct of our 
foreign relations, an information, or “propaganda” 
campaign, if you wish, intended to reach over and 
through and around foreign governments, direct 
to the peoples of foreign countries. 

Let us face the significance of this decision 
squarely. In our propaganda activity, we are not 
primarily concerned whether foreign governments 
like what we say to their people. Weare only con- 
cerned with what the people themselves think 
about it. 

Until a few years ago, governments normall 
conducted their foreign relations exclusively with 
other governments. They wrote diplomatic notes 
and expressed their governments’ policies to for- 
eign officials. Any appeal direct to foreign peo- 
ples, over the heads of their governments, was 
generally castigated as improper interference in 
the affairs of a foreign country and was resorted to 
only on rare occasions, usually when formal diplo- 
matic relations had already been ruptured. As an 
example, Woodrow Wilson’s speech of January 8, 
1918, containing the famous fourteen points, was 
one of those rare occasions. His speech was essen- 
tially a propaganda move, asking the German Gov- 
ernment to make peace on the terms offered, but it 
was also a direct appeal to the German people 
to do so themselves if their government refused. 

At present the American Government is ap- 
pealing direct to foreign peoples every day, 
speaking to them in their own tongue, in a Voice 
of America radio program designed to tell for- 
eigners what we wish to say to them, and not neces- 
sarily what their own governments may wish them 
to know. 

Thus we are not only “Telling Our Side of the 


*An address delivered before the Women’s Division of 
the Democratic National Committee in Washington, D.C. 
on Jan. 21, 1949, and released to the press on the same date. 
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Story,” but we are telling it direct to foreign 
people by every means in our power. 

e tell the story of human liberty and the ad- 
vantages of the democratic system. We do not 
hesitate, moreover, to point out the wickedness of 
the dictatorial methods of a police state. 

The United States Government is not alone in 
its efforts to reach foreign peoples direct. Among 
the major powers, we were rather late in entering 
the field. Nazi Germany started it, and other 
European powers adopted the method in self-de- 
fense. ‘Today, every country, great and small, 
that can build a radio station powerful enough to 
be heard outside its own borders, is doing the same 
thing. Programs in English are being beamed 
direct to the American people daily by a score of 
foreign governments. 

While the American Government did not orig- 
inate this new practice of appealing directly with 
foreign peoples, I do not regard the development 
as disadvantageous to us. Quite the contrary. I 
believe we can play the game as well as the next 
man, and much better than any totalitarian gov- 
ernment can ever play it. 

Not all of our programs are directed at the 
people of unfriendly governments. We are en- 
deavoring to make our policies and our way of life 
better understood by all peoples. The practice of 
speaking directly to foreign peoples can be and is 
often a very healthy practice, welcomed by the 
governments as well as the peoples concerned. 
The former custom of limiting the relations be- 
tween two peoples to the exchange of formal dip- 
lomatic notes has passed out of the window—and 
it should stay out. We have entered a new era in 
foreign relations, infinitely broader than the era 
of traditional diplomacy. The more people who 
are able to come in direct contact with each other, 
the better chance they have of understanding each 
other and of avoiding the misunderstandings 
which have so often led to war. 

I could give many examples of the beneficial ef- 
fect of the Voice of America operations in further 
cementing the friendly relations already existing 
between two peoples. One example will suffice. 
Last October 25 was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Turkish Republic. Presi- 
dent Truman found time, in a rather busy sched- 
ule, if you recall the date, to make a direct broad- 
cast to the Turkish Government and people, ex- 
pressing his admiration for the accomplishments 
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of that Republic since its foundation. The 
warmth of the Turkish people’s response to this 
address has been astonishing and continuous. 
But Peonigenee, we must admit, is not always 
used for friendly purposes. When others use 
propaganda to attack us, in a “cold war” such as 
exists at the present time, the genius of the Ameri- 
can people, under our democratic system, will 
always find adequate means to reply. I am con- 
fident that we can accomplish the same outstand- 
ing results in the field of ideas that we have always 
accomplished in the material and military sphere 
during every “hot war” which others have forced 
upon us but which we have known how to finish. 

During the past war, the United States became 
known as the arsenal of democracy in the physical 
and material sense. We are now called upon to 
show equal determination, and equal success, in 
the political and spiritual field. We must remain 
the arsenal of political democracy for all time to 
come. 

Humanity everywhere looks to us today to sup- 
port the human soul from tyrannical oppression 
no less than it has always looked to us for ma- 
terial and physical assistance. 

In telling our story abroad, we have great ad- 
vantages over totalitarianism. 

A totalitarian regime must always present it- 
self as perfect and its country asa paradise. 
Moreover, it must picture all other countries under 
a different system as entirely bad. 


In our information program, we are able to 
the United States in its true colors. People 
elieve what we say for the very reason that we 
admit our imperfections. It has often been said 
that the man who tells the biggest lie, and tells it 
loudest and most often, is the man who is believed. 
We in the Voice of America operation reject that 
thesis flatly. We believe that truth, and only truth, 
must be the basis of any successful propaganda 
effort. 

As an example, the Voice of America is telling 
the world of the magnificent campaign which our 
President is conducting on behalf of civil rights 
within the United States. When we report this 
campaign to the world, we show our constant striv- 
ing for a fuller achievement of those very princi- 
ples of democracy which we profess. en we 
present ourselves to the world exactly as we are, 
with our great strength and our imperfections, we 
are believed. If we pretend that we have achieved 
Utopia, our words will be as hollow as those which 
abuse the air daily from the radio towers of the 
dictators. 

We shall win the propaganda war. We shall do 
so not because the individuals engaged in this 
activity on our side are abler individuals than our 
opponents. We shall win because democracy is a 
sounder system of government than any other that 
has ever been devised. We have a vastly superior 
story to tell, and with supreme confidence in this 
superiority we cannot fail to triumph. 


Meeting of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 


At the meeting of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission (Iprc) held at Bern 
from August 2 to August 6, 1948, significant prog- 
ress was made towards integrating the activity of 
this long-standing international agency with the 
work of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council and its Social Commission. 

The principal topic discussed concerned the 
directions in which this organization could success- 
fully cooperate with the United Nations. At the 
invitation of the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission, a representative of the United 
Nations attended the meetings. Resolutions were 
passed expressing the desire of the Iprc to co- 
operate and to apply for consultative status in 
the United Nations. 

It is felt that significant steps were made toward 
the realization of the desire of the United States 
Government that all duplication or overlapping in 
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international effort should be eliminated wherever 
possible. 

The Commission considered the reports of many 
of its subcommittees. It discussed some of the 
more important and current matters in connection 
with prison reform, including what to do with the 
habitual offender, substitutes for the short-term 
imprisonment, the development of open institu- 
tions, and other means whereby the cause of prison 
reform and crime prevention throughout the world 
could be advanced. 

It was voted to hold a quinquennial congress at 
Amsterdam in 1950. 

The United States Delegate was Sanford Bates, 
Commissioner, Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, for the State of New Jersey, who since 
1933 has been this Government’s representative to 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission. Mr. Bates was elected president of the 
Commission in August 1946. 
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The Present International Outlook 





BY FRANCIS B. SAYRE! 
U. S. Representative in the Trusteeship Council 


There was a time when international problems 
seemed coldly remote and unconnected with 
American domestic issues back home. But now 
that is all changed. During the past three months 
in Paris we have been wrestling in the United 
Nations General Assembly with baffling inter- 
national problems which have become of momen- 
tous concern to every man and woman and child 
in America. Today we know that every home in 
every city and town and village of our country 
will be directly and vitally affected by the out- 
come of world issues. So will our taxes. So will 
the lives of our children, if these world issues are 
wrongly or improvidently decided. We have 
learned that a prosperous and free America cannot 
possibly exist in a hungry and desperate world. 

The failure of the Paris Assembly to find defini- 
tive solutions for the war-breeding problems which 
today darken the international horizon, the real- 
ization that the United Nations has not yet proved 
able to set up an international military force to 
police disordered regions, and the fact that it has 
not yet succeeded in establishing effective inter- 
national control of atomic weapons, are leading to 
a sense of frustration. One hears it said on many 
sides that we must be realistic, must cease trying 
to work out an understanding with the U.S.S.R. 
and supplant the United Nations with a well- 
armed North Atlantic security league. 

; Is _ opinion sound and is it based upon solid 
acts 


Differences With U.S.S.R. 


The experience at Paris seemed to show the 
futility of trying to reach a compromise with the 
mewn at present being pursued by the Union of 

oviet Socialist Republics. Our divergencies are 
too radical and too fundamental. 

Western civilization, as a result of centuries of 
struggle and sacrifice, has come to believe in hu- 
man dignity as one of the most precious things in 
life, in a world society of tolerance. It is strug- 
gling to pies human liberty, the rights of small 
nations, the rule of law and of right and of con- 
science as opposed to might. The Politburo, on 


* An address delivered before the Joint Council for Inter- 
national Cooperation in Boston, Mass., on Jan. 12, 1949, 
and released to the press on the same date. Mr. Sayre is 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to the Third Session of 
the General Assembly. 
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the other hand, despite its loud protestations to the 
contrary, is seeking its ends—as its actions in the 
Baltic Republics, in Poland, in Yugoslavia, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Germany, and in other coun- 
tries indisputably prove—through methods of 
violence and terrorism and ruthless disregard 
of fundamental human rights. Between these two 
points of view there can be no compromise. 

The fundamental conflict is not primarily be- 
tween two great peoples, but between two philos- 
ophies—belief in a world of law and ordered jus- 
tice as against belief in the rule of sheer material 

ower. In this there is nothing new. From time 
immemorial this —ar has been going on; and 
it is only because peoples through the years have 
felt that human freedom and a rule of law are 
more precious than life itself and have again and 
again been willing to fight and die, if need be, 
in their defense that Western civilization as we 
know it has evolved. 

With the great masses of Russian people we have 
no quarrel. But, unhappily, for centuries they 
have been kept in ignorance and darkness, largely 
cut off from vital contacts with other peoples. 
They were scarcely touched by the great civiliza- 
tion of Rome. The Renaissance and the human- 
istic movements of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, sweeping across Western Europe, never 
reached the rank and file of Russian people. Their 
present government is still keeping them sepa- 
rated from the warm currents of human inter- 
course with the outside. The Soviet Government 
is isolating itself in the world as it is isolating 
itself in the United Nations. Manifestly it is not 
yet alive to the international responsibilities of the 
twentieth century world. 

If the Soviet Government is willing to respect 
fundamental human rights, if it is willing to co- 
operate in the building of a world based upon law 
and justice, there is no insoluble problem standing 
between us and the Russian people. But the 
United States cannot compromise with the attempt 
to build a lawless world upon sheer material 
power. 

It is imperative that our American foreign 
policy in the critical years ahead should be worked 
out realistically with these basic facts in mind. 
One of our objectives is even more fundamental 
than the keeping of immediate peace. It is the 
saving of our civilization. 
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Twentieth Century Approach to Peace 


It does not follow, however, that war is the 
only, or necessarily the best, means of cane san | 
our civilization. The Soviet Union has hersel 
discovered that there are far more profitable ways 
to gain her political ends than by war. War is 
too often due to the pag ti of brains. Ideas 
cannot be downed by force. It may be true that 
the Russians can be stopped only by superior force; 
but it is not true that war is the way to stop the 
spread of Communism. Communism battens on 
war. 

The idea that the solution for present-day world 
—— is to be found in discarding the United 

ations and setting up in its place strongly armed 
regional groups is too simple to fit our highly com- 
plex twentieth century world. It smacks of ob- 
solescent nineteenth century conceptions. 

In the nineteenth century men lived in a differ- 
ent world. Modern electricity and airplanes and 
radios were unknown. Until 1858 it took more 
than a week to get news across the Atlantic Ocean. 
While in those days fewer artificial barriers than 
now were erected between national frontiers, na- 
tions due to physical factors weré far more sep- 
arate and isolated. Out of such a world were 
naturally evolved theories of national sovereignty 
absolute in its nature, peace policies built upon a 
precarious balance of power between almost 
water-tight separate political units, a Europe 
based upon a Triple Alliance pitted against a 
Triple Entente. 

These policies may have suited the age in which 
they were cer oes § But today nineteenth cen- 
tury underlying conditions have been swept away. 
The basic conceptions built upon them must go, 
too, if Western civilization is to survive. 

By reason of today’s amazing network of inter- 
national trade and travel and interchange of 
thought which has developed with modern tech- 
nological advance, the civilized world has now be- 
come so closely intermeshed in all its parts, so 
inescapably interdependent, that without constant 
and uninterrupted international collaboration our 
Western civilization cannot continue to function— 
cannot, indeed, continue to exist. The problems 
which each nation faces, even many of its pri- 
marily domestic issues, have come to be too world 
wide in their far-flung ramifications and complexi- 
ties, too extended in their scope, to be capable of 
solution by any one nation acting alone, or even 
by two or three acting together. Nations can 
no longer live separate, isolated existences, com- 
peting each for selfish, superior power over rivals. 

In the light of present conditions, the saving 
of Western civilization and the building of stable 
peace requires a decisive shift from nineteenth 
century conceptions. We have reached an age 
when, whether we like it or not, if our civilization 
is to survive, collaboration among peoples for the 
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service of humanity must take the place of power 
politics for selfish national ends. 

Since the Second World War a new world is 
emerging, a world built upon global concepts of 
international obligation. Call it humanitarian- 
ism, the service of humanity—or call it by the 
Christian name of brotherhood—this is the goal 
toward which our twentieth century world is 
moving, and must move if we are to survive. 
Those nations whose people work genuinely and 
unselfishly for the welfare of humanity will be 
and are the great nations of the earth. The world 
is emerging to a level where right must be reck- 
oned with and can conceivably play a more potent 
part than bare might. 


Manifestations of Twentieth Century Trends 


What are some of the concrete manifestations of 
this twentieth century trend? 

Take, for instance, the Marshall Plan. Was 
there ever an instance before in human history 
when a nation shipped across the seas without hope 
of financial compensation hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of its machinery and its industrial 
goods and its iron and steel to meet human need 
in alien lands? Those who oppose the Marshall 
Plan have brought forward the preposterous 
charge that these shipments have been made to 
dump unneeded surpluses for the economic ad- 
vantage of the United States. But the fact that 
large proportions of these goods are in short sup- 
ply and vociferously demanded by important 
American industrial and agricultural groups gives 
the lie to such a smear campaign. 

The American objective is manifestly not to 
weaken but to —_- the European economy 
and to assist in building it again into a highly 
productive and self-reliant economy. The Mar- 
shall Plan rests upon the hard-headed realization 
that in our twentieth century civilization no nation 
can live unto itself alone, that we all sink or swim 
together, that not even the wealthiest nation can 
ae even materially if large populations are 

esperately hungry and in need in other parts of 
the world, that the wisest and most rewarding, 
if not the only safe, national policy today is a 
humanitarian policy. And, as part of the project, 
so that these deliveries will not lead to pauperiza- 
tion and permanent dependency, the shipments 
are being made on the express condition that the 
receiving nations themselves collaborate in plan- 
ning what their own contributions shall be, each 
to the other, in order to build up a unified Europe 
and in planning how best to organize a European 
economy which will become at the earliest date 
possible independent of further American aid. 

Obviously, America, in spite of the vastness of 
its resources, cannot undertake to feed and main- 
tain every needy region of the world. But it can, 
to a limited degree, utilize its resources to strength- 
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en those who are fighting to maintain human 
freedom and protect fundamental human rights. 

Or, again, I think of the “regional arrangement,” 
authorized under chapter Vill of the United Na- 
tions Charter, the so-called Western European 
Union. The objective of this cooperative enter- 
prise is not the setting up of a military alliance 
to threaten the security of other states. It is not 
a move for selfish power to impose its will through 
armed force on unwilling peoples. It is, rather, 
a cooperative movement by free peoples, through 
common effort and collaboration, to crash through 
much of the outlived political and economic na- 
tionalism which once held them apart. It is an 
effort in the spirit of the twentieth century to give 
to peoples a freer and more spacious life and at 
the same time a higher degree of security under 
which to work. It is another move away from 
nineteenth century rampant, selfish nationalism 
in the direction of forward-looking twentieth 
century internationalism. 

Many times before the closer unification of 
Europe has been attempted; many times it has 
failed. Now in the climate of the new world trends 
it bids fair to become a living reality. 

In this great cooperative and progressive ef- 
fort the United States cannot but be deeply in- 
terested and concerned. Our country is com- 

ounded largely of Western European peoples. 

ut it is equally clear that the United States can- 
not continue indefinitely to pour out reconstruc- 
tion supplies to a disunited Europe. Europe 
must be united, it must rid itself of exaggerated 
nineteenth century nationalisms, if its own se- 
curity and continued help from the United States 
are to be ensured. 

Here is a program of great promise and of great 
hope. If out of the tragedy and the suffering of 
the past war the peoples of Western Europe can 
be welded together and their ancient hostilities 
and deep-seated prejudices forgotten, the suffer- 
ing, inflicted by the war will not have been in vain. 

urely we are living in a world which has ad- 
vanced far from the separate nationalisms of the 
nineteenth suger 4 We are facing global prob- 
lems, and they will never be solved except by glo- 
bal solutions based fundamentally on humani- 
tarian considerations. The nation which plays a 
lone hand for stakes of selfish power is bound to 
lose in the twentieth century world. The dice 
are heavily loaded against her. 


Current East-West Controversies 


I have been outlining trends. It is quite true 
we are very far from having arrived. We have 
still a long, long way to go; and these unmistakable 
trends which are manifesting themselves in our 
twentieth century world are at present darkly 
overshadowed by the present East-West controver- 
sies, which tend to distort every other international 
issue. 
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We must avoid allowing this distortion to ob- 
scure the realities. We must not allow ourselves 
to be misled through it into a vain attempt to ap- 
ply obsolete nineteenth century conceptions to a 
twentieth century world. Superior armed force 
alone will not afford to twentieth century life the 
security which is necessary if civilization is to 
advance. 

This does not mean that we should strip our- 
selves of our defenses. In frontier days men de- 
voted to peaceful pursuits for improving their 
standards of living often found it necessary to 
build stockades against attack. Today the United 
States is a repository of immense wealth which 
carries with it immense responsibilities. 

Western Europe and the United States, under 
resent conditions, must keep their power dry. 
Ve have a common heritage to defend. It is to 

the very manifest interest of the United States 
to cooperate with a will in the protection of West- 
ern Europe. To the extent that the United States 
bolsters the capacity and the will of the freedom- 
loving nations to defend themselves against ag- 
gression, to that extent the United States, in ac- 
cord with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter, is strengthening the 
peace and bringing about conditions in which the 
United Nations can operate more effectively. 

But in doing so it is imperative that we should 
not slip back into obsolete conceptions. A North 
Atlantic security pact must not be conceived of as 

art of a program to supplant the United Nations 
ut only under the United Nations to protect and 

defend progress gained through other means, 
Genuine progress can come only through intimate, 
continuous, and well-organized international 
collaboration built upon methods other than force. 

In spite of the menacing storm clouds with their 
distorting shadows at present darkening Europe, 
the important fact is that, given our modern 
twentieth century unified and closely interdepend- 
ent world, these trends toward international 
humanitarianism are inevitable and, if our civil- 
ization survives, ultimately irresistible. The 
United States, dreaming of economic self-suffi- 
ciency, attempted a long-range policy of selfish 
isolation in the years between the two world wars. 
In spite of our matchless power and wealth, the 
attempt ended in utter failure. The Iron Curtain 
is another attempt. It also will end in failure. 

Either the Soviet Government must sooner or 
later recognize and accept its twentieth century 
international responsibilities or fall. History, 
down through the centuries, has proved again and 
again that there can be but one outcome to a 
struggle for selfish power against forces fighting 
to protect and advance human rights. Those 
genuinely serving humanity always emerge ulti- 
mately triumphant. It is under their standards 
that allies choose to throw in their lot for human- 
ity’s defense. 
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U. N. in World Relations 


In this inevitable evolutionary process what is 
the role of the United Nations? 

Unhappily the original conception of the United 
Nations in the minds of the men on the street 
was as false as it was naive. The United Nations 
was conceived by many to be some kind of master 
—— organization which would make war 

enceforth impossible. It would supplant war, 
they said, by reasoned debate. It would lay down 
the rules of proper international conduct and pre- 
vent any nation from breaking those rules. 

Much of the present disillusionment is due to 
the failure of the United Nations to achieve this 
ideal, posed in part on a false interpretation of the 
Charter. Wars and threats of wars have not been 
prevented. In the Paris session just concluded 
the more dramatic war-breeding issues found no 
immediate solution. Greece, Palestine, Korea, 
and Indonesia remain international worries. We 
are perceptibly no nearer the attainment of dis- 
armament or the effective control of atomic weap- 
ons than before the Paris meeting. Has the 
United Nations, then, apart from its purely hu- 
manitarian and economic activities, been reduced 
to futility? The question cannot be answered 
without understanding and appreciating the true 
functions of the United Nations. 

The United Nations was never set up in the 
belief that it would make all war impossible. It 
was never intended as a superstate. It is prima- 
rily a piece of international machinery to achieve 
the settlement of international disputes by peace- 
ful means and to make collaboration between re- 
sponsible representatives of the nations of the 
world practicable, effective, and continuous. If 
the Great Powers persist in conflict of funda- 
mental objectives, this piece of international ma- 
chinery manifestly cannot prevent war. But it 
can make a very great contribution in reducing the 
area of conflict and at times in actually resolving 
conflicts through better understanding of each 
other’s viewpoints. With appropriate implemen- 
tation, it can provide enforcement action to main- 
tain peace. Of perhaps even greater significance, 
it can crystallize and record the public opinion of 
the world. This last can constitute a persuasive 
force of world-gripping power. 

The continued existence of Western civilization 
is impossible without increased and genuine in- 
ternational collaboration. And effective inter- 
national collaboration is impossible without or- 
ganization and machinery. The United Nations 
is the only organized means of world collaboration 
in existence. It is that or utter disaster. 

The existing structure of the youthful United 
Nations is not the last word. But I believe it 
represents the maximum attainment at present 

ossible in the inevitable trend toward higher 
some of world cooperation. One must not forget 
that it is a growing organism. And in spite of 
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its widely advertised failures, it has displayed a 
surprising and unexpected vitality and strength. 


Achievements of Paris Assembly 


The Paris meeting of the General Assembly, 
which concluded last month, achieved no immedi- 
ate solutions of the outstanding political problems 
of theday. It was marked by floods of fervid and 
often empty oratory and by prolonged committee 
meetings sometimes ending in deadlock or in bar- 
ren resolutions. Nevertheless, the Paris meeting 
achieved telling and substantial results. It may 
have averted active hostilities in several areas. 

The chief protagonists were talking and not 
fighting. Each was forced to lay before the bar 
of public opinion its actions and its policies and 
find justification for them in so far as possible, 
Out of the debate emerged a sowertil public 
opinion which no nation can ignore. 

In issue after issue the nations of the world 
debated and weighed two sharply conflicting pro- 
grams, and under the spotlight of public debate 
reached definite, reasoned conclusions. 

Atomic Energy 

Typical of what was — place was the dra- 
matic debate on the control of atomic energy. 
The Atomic Energy Commission had poarlaaal. 
after months of unceasing effort, reached the in- 
escapable conclusion, unanimous except for the 
vote of the Soviet Union and its satellites, that 
genuine international control was impossible with- 
out a program of effective ownership of dangerous 
facilities and thoroughgoing inspection by an in- 
ternational control agency. The Soviet Union 
voted against such program on the ground that 
it would constitute “an unwarranted infringement 
of national sovereignty.” The General Assembly 
at Paris, after an illuminating debate, approved 
the control plan developed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission “as constituting the necessary basis 
for establishing an effective system of international 
control of atomic energy to ensure its use for 
peaceful purposes.” The vote was 40 to 6, only 
the Soviet bloc voting against. This elucidation 
to the world of the complex issues which underlie 
the problem of atomic weapons and the definite 
fixing of responsibility upon the Soviet Union for 
our present inability to make further progress 
were achievements of no mean order. One hopes 
that as a result of this overwhelming opinion of 
the world, as thus focalized and recorded, the 
Soviet Union may find a way of reconsidering its 
position so as to permit atomic energy to be con- 
trolled for peace. 

In a succession of outstanding votes, the peace- 
loving nations of the world ranged themselves 
with near unanimity in support of progressive 
programs and against various obstructive Rus- 
sian proposals. 
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Armaments 

The debate on conventional armaments made 
clear that the Soviet proposal to reduce existin 
armaments by one third was utterly ipensied 
without a system of effective international in- 
spection and verification. It convinced practi- 
cally all of the insincerity and hypocrisy of Soviet 
aims. Out of the debate emerged a constructive 
resolution looking towards the checking and pub- 
lication by an international organ of control of 
full information with regard. to existing arma- 
ments. This resolution, which may have far- 
reaching results, was passed in the Assembly by a 
vote of 43 in favor and only the Soviet bloc 
against, 

For a small minority to maintain an untenable 

sition becomes increasingly difficult as the pub- 
ic opinion of the world becomes informed of the 
issues. Greece isa casein point. While the prob- 
lem of Greece has not yet been settled, it is under 
the spotlight of the United Nations; and this 
makes it a more and more difficult task to send 
armed guerrillas across the border. The debates 
in the General Assembly have resulted in ranging 
an overwhelming majority of governments back 
of the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans, which had placed the blame on Greece’s 
northern neighbors. In spite of the protests of 
the Soviet Government and its satellites, the As- 
sembly this year by a vote of 47 to 6 squarely placed 
the guilt upon Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria 
for the border disturbances and reconstituted the 
Balkan Commission for another year. At the 
same time the Assembly was careful to hold open 
the door of conciliation and settlement by nego- 
tiation. The Greek case has not yet been settled, 
but it is doubtful if Greece would be independent 
today were it not for the United Nations. 


Berlin Crisis 


In the Berlin dispute, which was debated in the 
Security Council in Paris, most of the Assembly 
delegates as a result of the debate now generally 
realize that the blockade of Berlin does in fact 
constitute a threat to the peace and hence is of 
vital concern to every member state. The Se- 
curity Council resolution, based upon this fact, 
was supported by every member of the Council 
except the Soviet Government and its satellites. 
The Security Council made clear to the world 
exactly where responsibility rests. Furthermore, 
the United Nations consideration of the issue re- 
sulted in demonstrating once again the close and 
strong unity between the three other great powers 
involved—the United Kingdom, France, and the 
United States. 


Palestine Situation 
In Palestine, thanks to the United Nations, the 
world understands the true issues as it did not in 
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the past, and a full-scale war has — been 
averted. Due in large measure to the machinery 
and the unyielding efforts of the United Nations, 
the bitter controversy seems at the present nearer 
settlement than ever before. In the closing days 
of the Paris session a remarkable achievement 
took place. A constructive and forward-looking 
resolution was passed by over two thirds of the 
members of the Assembly, embodying the crys- 
tallized opinion of the world which had evolved 
from past months of varied efforts and debate. 
The resolution establishes a Conciliation Com- 
mission of three to seek agreement between the 
parties by negotiations conducted either with the 
Conciliation Commission or directly with a view 
to a final settlement of all questions outstanding 
between them and provides for “special and sep- 
arate treatment” for the City of Jerusalem, which 
is to be demilitarized and placed under effective 
United Nations control. For the first time in 
many years a reasonable hope of final settlement 
reigns in Palestine. 


Korean Independence 


Finally, on the very last day of the session, the 
General Assembly debated a hotly contested res- 
olution on Korea, which approved the conclusions 
of the reports of the Temporary Korean Com- 
mission, declared in unequivocal terms the legality 
of the Government of the Republic of Korea, 
which had been set up with the assistance of the 
Korean Commission, and authorized the contin- 
uance of the work by a new Commission. The 
resolution was strongly opposed by the Soviet 
Government and its five satellites. The under- 
lying issues were clarified and laid before the 
world. As a result, the resolution was passed by 
an overwhelming vote, 48 to 6, only the Soviet 
bloc voting against. This resolution also bids 
fair to have far-reaching results. 


Voting 

This year in the General Assembly there was 
much closer approach to unanimity among those 
supporting constructive programs toward peace 
than in any previous Assembly. The United Na- 
tions debates have been continuously throwing 
the searching spotlight of publicity upon issue 
after issue. They have pitilessly illumined hy- 
pocrisy and the pursuit of purely selfish rather 
than humanitarian ends. They have helped to 
consolidate and unify the policies of those coun- 
tries genuinely seeking world peace. The prac- 
tical unanimity recorded in vote after vote, with 
only the Soviet bloc voting in opposition, was con- 
vincing proof of solid achievement. What took 
place in Paris will have far-reaching results. 
The Politburo cannot afford to ignore Paris. 
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The building of peace is far more difficult than 
recourse to war. Time is required. The complex 
and deep-rooted political and economic issues 
which make for war can rarely be solved by for- 
mulas worked out in a night. Perhaps the most 
substantial and far-reaching achievements of all 
were the foundation stones laid at Paris for future 
advance, 

A declaration of fundamental human rights was 
debated at great length and agreed to. A conven- 
tion on genocide was drafted which will make the 
extermination of human groups an international 
crime. New judges were elected to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was debated and im- 
portant resulting resolutions passed. The report 
of the Trusteeship Council involving the welfare 
of some fifteen million peoples living in trust areas 
was similarly debated and resulting resolutions 
passed. The work of the Trusteeship Council 
is another very concrete manifestation of the 
twentieth century trend toward international 
humanitarianism. ; 

Twentieth century forces are in the ascendant. 
So far as I personally can see, the international 
outlook is considerably brighter than it was a 
year ago. Among those states sincerely desiring 
peace, the clarification of the true issues involved 
is developing a growing unity of program. With 
a closer economic and political unification of 
Western Europe may come a great upsurge of the 
forces of democracy. The consequences could be 
electric. Democracy, foundationed upon the deep 
desires and will of the great masses of mankind, 
is an unconquerable force. 

The time is big with opportunity. Destiny is in 
the making. The issues call for men of vision and 
men of courage. 


Vessels Not Required in Antarctica in 
1948-49 Season 


[Released to the press January 18] 
The Government of the United States is very 
pleased to learn that, being anxious to avoid any 
misunderstanding in Antarctica which might af- 
fect the friendly relations between Argentina, 
Chile, and the United Kingdom, the Governments 
of these three countries have informed each other 
that in present circumstances they foresee no need 
to send warships south of latitude 60 degrees dur- 
ing the 1948-49 Antarctic season, apart, of 
course, from routine movements such as have been 
customary for a number of years. 
The United States Government does not con- 
template sending any vessels to Antarctica during 
the 1948-49 Antarctic season. 


January 30, 1949 


U.S. Rushes Aid To Combat Yellow Fever 
in Panama 
[Released to the press January 18] 


The Department of State announced on Janu- 
ary 18 that agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment have been mobilized to aid in combating a 
small outbreak of yellow fever in Panama. 

A total of 75,000 yellow-fever vaccine doses al- 
ready have been flown to Panama by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; and another 175,000 doses 
are en route there. 

The Public Health Service emphasized that 
these measures are largely preventive and there 
is little likelihood of the outbreak developing seri- 
ous proportions or spreading beyond Panama and 
said that as a precaution Public Health quaran- 
tine officers at all United States ports of entry 
have been alerted to prevent any possible yellow- 
fever carriers from coming into the United States. 

The vaccines have been furnished by the United 
States Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, from the Rocky Mountain Laboratory at 
Hamilton, Montana, which contains the only yel- 
low-fever vaccine stockpile in the United States, 
The Public Health Service is the sole manufacturer 
of yellow-fever vaccines in North America. 

In addition to supplying vaccines, the Public 
Health Service stated that Walter Reed Hospital 
is sending 1,000 collecting tubes to Panama to aid 
local authorities in fighting the outbreak and that 
Dr. Fred L. Soper, Director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, has already arrived in Panama 
— Mexico City to assist Panamanian author- 
ities. 

The initial 75,000 doses were picked up by the 
Air Force on January 16 at the Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory and flown direct to Panama, arriving 
at Howard Field, Canal Zone, late on January 17. 
The second 175,000 doses are being flown from the 
laboratory to New York City. The vaccines are 
scheduled to arrive at La Guardia Field at 1:50 
p.m., E.S.T., on January 18, where they will be 
met by Calvin B. Spencer, Chief Quarantine Offi- 
cer, Public Health Service, New York City, and 
W. A. Harman, Inspector in Charge, New York 
Office, Panama Cunal Zone. They will immedi- 
ately deliver the vaccines to the S.S. Cristobal, 
Panama Line ship, at pier 64, for shipment to Pan- 
ama. Dr. R. R. Parker, director, Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory, wired special instructions to New 
York on the method of handling transfer of the 
vaccines. The Public Health Service said that the 
initial delivery of vaccine would be ample until 
the 175,000 doses arrive in Panama via the Cris- 
tobal. 
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Relations With Provisional Government 
of El Salvador 


[Released to the press January 21] 


The United States Ambassador at San Salvador, 
Albert F. Nufer, is today replying formally to 
a note of December 18 received from the new Sal- 
vadoran Foreign Minister. This act of resumin 
relations with the provisional Government of El 
Salvador is being taken as a result of an exchange 
of views with the other American republics over 
a period of several weeks. 


Letters of Credence 


Peru 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Peru, Don 
Fernando Berckemeyer Pazos, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on January 18. For 
translation of the Ambassador’s remarks and for 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 38 of January 18, 1949. 


Mexico 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Mexico, 
Don Rafael de la Colina, presented his credentials 
to the President on January 18. For text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 39 of Janu- 
ary 18, 1949. 


ILO Convention on Uniform Statistics on Basic 
Economic Enterprises Sent to Senate 


Message of the President to the Senate 
[Released to the press by the White House January 17] 


To THe Senate or THE Unirep States: With a 
view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith an 
authenticated copy of the text of a convention 
concerning statistics of wages and hours of work 
in the principal mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries, including building and construction, and in 


agriculture (No. 63), adopted by the International | 


Labor Conference at its Twenty-fourth Session 
held at Geneva June 2-22, 1938. 

This is the same convention which was trans- 
mitted to the Senate with the message of the Pres- 
ident of April 24, 1939 with a recommendation 
favorable to ratification. As the Senate did not 
find it possible to take action with respect to the 
convention during the war, I informed the Senate 
of my desire to withdraw it for further study and 
consideration in the light of developments since 


* Not printed. 
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1939, and on April 17, 1947 the Senate directed 
that the convention be returned to me. 

A fresh appraisal has been made of the provi- 
sions of the convention, and the Departments of 
State, Labor, and Agriculture have indicated that 
in their opinion the convention should be ratified. 
In this connection, I transmit herewith the report 
on the convention made to me by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State and copies of communications from 
the Secretary of Labor and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with regard to the convention? 

In view of the desirability of furthering inter- 
national efforts to assure the development of uni- 
form statistics relating to basic economic enter- 
prises, I request that the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification of this convention, subject 
to the understanding that, in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 23 thereof, the convention 
shall apply only to the continental United States. 

Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wurrte Hovss, 
January 17, 1949 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Dean G. Acheson Becomes Secretary of State 


On January 18, 1949, the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Dean G. Acheson to be Secretary 
of State. Mr. Acheson took the oath of office on 
January 21. 


Appointment of Officers 


Edward B. Wilber as Chief, Division of Organization 
and Budget, effective January 5, 1949. 

Jack B. Tate as Acting Legal Adviser for the Depart- 
ment of State, effective January 3, 1949, during the 
temporary appointment of Ernest A. Gross as Coordinator 
for Foreign Assistance Programs. 

Donald W. Smith, as Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel, effective December 31, 1948. 

Livingston Satterthwaite, as Chief of the Division of 
British Commonwealth Affairs, effective November 15, 


1948. 
Dorothy Fosdick, as a member of the Policy Planning 


Staff, effective December 31, 1948, 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The office at Wellington, New Zealand, was 
raised to the rank of Embassy, effective December 
99. 1948, 

The American Consulate at Suva, Fiji Islands, 
was closed to the public December 18 and officially 
closed December 31, 1948. The consular district 
has been assigned to Wellington. 
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Raising of U.S. and Saudi Arabia Legations to 
Embassies 
[Released to the press January 21] 


The Governments of the United States and 
Saudi Arabia have agreed to raise their Legations 
in each other’s countries to the status of Embassies. 
The change in the status of the two missions will 
become effective when the Ambassadors-designate 
of the two countries have presented their cre- 
dentials. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing. Office. Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1761-1765. Pub. 3229. 85 
pp. 20¢. 
Protocols and Declaration—Signed at Havana March 
24, 1948. 


Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 
to Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1826. Pub. 3230. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Greece— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Athens July 2, 
1948 ; entered into force July 2, 1948. 


Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 
to Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1833. Pub. 3232. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Sweden— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Stockholm 
July 3, 1948; entered into force July 3, 1948. 


American Dead in World War II. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1796. Pub. 3288. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Rumania— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Bucharest 
June 19 and 28, 1946; entered into force June 28, 1946. 


Restitution of Property: Gold Looted by Germany and 
Transferred to the Bank for International Settlements. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1805. Pub. 
8309. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
France, and the Bank for International Settlements— 
Effected by exchanges of letters signed at Washington 
May 13, 1948; entered into force May 13, 1948. 


January 30, 1949 


Reciprocal Trade. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 1811. Pub. 3326. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Brazil ren- 
dering inoperative the agreements of February 2, 1935, 
and April 17, 1935 and supplementing the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade of October 30, 1947— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Rio de Janeiro 
June 30, 1948; entered into force June 30, 1948, effec- 
tive July 31, 1948. 


Military Advisory Mission to Argentina. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1813. Pub. 3328. 12 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Argen- 
tina—Signed at Washington October 6, 1948; entered 
into force October 6, 1948. 


Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment to 
Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1823. Pub. 3332. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and France— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Paris June 
28, 1948; entered into force June 28, 1948. 


Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 
to Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1827. Pub. 3334. 7 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Iceland— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Reykjavik 
July 3, 1948; entered into force July 3, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation With Portugal Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1819. Pub. 3337. 49 pp. 15¢. 
Agreement Between the United States and Portugal— 
Signed at Lisbon September 28, 1948; entered into 
force September 28, 1948. 


Trade: Application of Most-Favored-Nation Treatment to 
Areas Under Occupation or Control. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1824. Pub. 3338. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the French 
Zone of Occupation of Germany—Effected by ex- 
change of notes signed at Paris July 9, 1948; entered 
into force July 9, 1948. 


Marechal Joffre Claims. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1816. Pub. 3340. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States, France, and 
Australia—Signed at Washington October 19, 1948; 
entered into force October 19, 1948. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1818. Pub. 3345. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Czechoslo- 
vakia—Signed at Praha September 16, 1948; entered 
into force September 16, 1948. 


Collective Security in the North Atlantic Area. Foreign 
Affairs Outline no. 19. Pub. 3377. 4 pp. Free. 


A discussion of Senate Resolution 239 of June 11, 
1948, proposing that the United States associate itself 
in peacetime with countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere in regional arrangements to safeguard 
world peace. 
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